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In a world so full of noise and hustle we seem to have forgotten what it is to listen. 
Screaming sirens, clanging alarm bells, the clamour of voices, the sound of our own voice, rush 
of traffic, examination fever, sessional grades, deadlines and resulting tension and turmoil seem 
to be the call of the day. To be queit and listen has become a luxury we seem to find that we 
can ill afford— a virtue that we have no time to acquire. And yet we can thus lose one of life’s 
greatest value. We can probably do little about the noise and clatter of life but what we can 
do is to learn to listen. How can we expect to keep your powers of lieaiing unless we learn to 
listen ? Only he who listens can think and speak with wisdom and clarity. 

The institute is a good place to acquire this virtue. It has not only peaceful surround- 
ings away from the noise and din of the city but also of congenial atmosphere of teaching and 
learning. In learning to listen you will have imbibed at least one of the many virtues that the 
Institute seeks to impart to each of its students. And as you learn to listen in quietness may 
you also become aware of the Vo’ce within you that can guide your thoughts and action with 
wisdom and courage as you walk down the pathway of life. May this truly be your experience 
as you pass through the Institute into the world. 

My good wishes and congratulations to the Editorial of this issue of Alagin and through 
it to all readers of the interesting and worthwile student publication of our Insttitute. 



J. B. CHITAMBAR 
Principal 




EDITOEI AL 

Writings on the Wall 


Walls are by ihemseives silent, impassive structures, but they gaze knowingly at 
you, with a character peculiar to them. They are wise and know many secrets, the 
passionate whisperings of . lovers, the stealthy passage of thieves, the silent sobs of 
miserables.,,,. 

Walls also speak. They echo. Shout at a wall and it talks back to you. They not 
only echo voices : they echo thoughts, ideas, frustrations, causes. And not only echo, they 
shout. Shout out at the world by daring, blaring, and glaring slogans, painted across their faces. 
There are angry walls and happy ones too. Angry walls look silly but happy ones look 
sillier, their faces disfigured to express some anonymous writer^S : feelings with painted 
Imndiwork, 

Man’s fingers are born itchy. Give a child a pencil and paper. He scratches away 
like a budding Piccasso and gurgles at his masterpiece with cherubic innocence. The child 
thi'ough, caning and taming is taught his A. B. C. but alas : as he gi'ows up, instead of trying to 
put down his thoughts on paper, he expresses it by scratching on walls. Poor, innocent walls, 
who cannot say to such manhandling. 

Why I, such behaviour ? Such defacers of public property want to amount to something. 
They want to be recognised and to. assert ■ themselves. 

So, up goes trash on the walls. But sometimes amongst the trash, some spark 
of genius is spotted. Something written that immediately catches the eye and is im« 
printed in the mind. We remember such writings. 

So, here is a magazine, meant for all aspiring'^ writers, -giving them a chance 
not to scratch on walls but to scratch awayi between the covers of this magazine— 
the wall: 

GERARD B’ CRUZ 
Editor— in — chief. 
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SQ,U1BBLES 

These may have been the sort of articles that might have appeared inour coUege ragif 
we had one this year. 

Editorial. . t 

The Aggies come in all sorts of hues, types and creeds speaking tongues so varied, 

thatit reminds one of Babel’s tower. In fact the Institute is a cosmopolitan curry-pot. _ But 
we harmonize after a brief introduction period. Goodwill and cooperation in joint 

ventures brings everybody together into a family spirit where friendship and tranquility 
prevails Everyone knows everyone else. The campus rag’s basic purpose is to enhance 

Lch and keep everyone in touch with current happenings on the campus. 

Happenings. 

Sports- The Alagin family hockey tournament was once more* held this year 
but some of thi matches were not too brotherly. An improvement in this direction is wanting. 
Intheto1s,theIMm«oiIat« outcted and omplay.d the totally di.otKanitod final year 

(B. Sc. Ag.) who resembled a pack of asses running haywire. 

Social Service . The Student Christian Fellowship is doing a splendid job. They have 

started some libraries in the nearby villages. 

Christmas bonfire was one freak out. Carols were sung and some pop ones topped 
the charts “I want to take you higher” (Heaven naturally) sung by guys grabbing guitars 
and leaping five feet into the air, around and over the bonfire, was a display of Christmas spirit 
and gusto. Such a manifestation encouraged our chaplain to cancel the New Year s 

bonfire. _ 

Talentnite, an annual affair by the Alagin International Club was organised at a time 
when spirit in the campus was at an ebb. It was expected to boost spirits. But to many it 
was a let down. The skits were V and the chicks staged a walkout half an how before 

the end, punching out the last remnants of glamoui-. The hanger-ons waited for their 
petty prizes. The singers by themselves were good and it was a pity they were not properly 
' ^presented. 

Kumbh Due to heavy rains on January 19th, the housing facilities at the Kumbh Mela 
was a wash out. The village folk flooded the hostel corridors. The poor people were shivering 
and the boys taking pity on them provided hot tea, wood for fires and even warm clothes. A 
splendid effort by the boys and the staff, and very praise worthy. 

fhe Halka State International staged another m^athoq frealt-out session at Anand’s, 
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The ‘Bad Medicine^ belted- out some real pulsating music non-stop till dawn. Collections were 
taken for the poor boys (fun) fund, 

TiibUs : An Unknown Foreign' Object -was 'sighted in the Northern Section of the 
Home Economics Department as reported by our stargazer Mr. Sadeyes. According to him 
a peanut shaped flying object' hovered over the Home Economics Department, glowing 
like a red hot piece of coal and zoomed off. Wonder what is so special there that even 
aliens get puzzled about ? 

The Institute (under) dog Tommy has added a quartet of puppies to the Alagin family. 
Dr. Dogface was in a dilemma because he himself had rendered Tommy sexless under the 
compulsory family planning programme* The pups have been named after proper 
initiation rites were performed (a duck in the canteen pond). The extra tail of one 
of the puppies is thought to he caused by some mutation due to drug habiting of the 
parent. 

They^re aiming things at : Our Research and Developmental Department has announc- 
ed in a press report that a giant sized variety of nematode (size 6 u) make excellent and 
inexpensive pets if you possess a pair of microscopic eyes. Such eyes are available in the 
market at reasonable prices. 

‘*Brango*’ a cross between Mango and Brinjal is recommended for household gardens. 
«‘Brango*^ has the phenotype of brinjals but tastes like mango. Mango growing on Brinjal 
plants. 

Book Review by Mickey Mooss 

Pluto’'s Dialogue-An excellently documented book on Mickey Mouse’s dog, Pluto and 
his dialogues with other famous dogs e. g. Tommy. A touching story of a famous dog 
and his dogmas. The plot revolves around the dog’s love life, afflictions and triumphs. 
But unnecessary stress on Pluto’s sexual adventures has marred the dog’s public image 
considerably. 

Compiled by 
Peabrain Nut, 

Jacob Mani, 

B. Sc. (Ag.)Partli, 


T ommy 


Thi.i.„«.a,t»yofapriv..« sold® nor of a s.aofyottl. “ 
canine individual that is a. much a part of the Institute as the Canteen, I have not Ino™ Inn. 

for long and my account may be wrong m places. 

I got to know of his origin through an old student of our Institute. One of the giants 
of old, raised him since he was -knee high to an ant” (that was his very expression.) It seems 
Tommy ascertained his status in the canine society at a tender age. Hewas t e so^o a 
bitch no doubt, but any intention of calling him such is vile. He originally had the Hindi 
name of to but was later Ghristined “Tommy” by an individual carrying that 

'name. 

He made himself famous some three years back at an Introduction Tea where he 
showed that you can teach an old dog new tricks by begging and waiting for his food. Other 

tricks learnt by him did not earn him any popularity but notoriety. He could very cleverly 
prise open a suucepan lid, help himself to a generous amount of milk but not the whole. Until 
the day he was caught red pawed, he had a very lopsided grin on his face. 

There was the time when G. J. B. went to sleep with his door open with the aroma of 
some H. E. D. cooked meat whiffing out of his room. Like an apache a black shadow crept up 
to his desk, carefully opened his drawer, lifted out the packet of goods ^d gorged the 
contents. As the thief was smacking his lips, G. J. B. got up. The man howled and the dog 

grinned. 

The sardine incident is another good yarn R. B. S. after carefully preserving his tin 
of sardine decided to open it and share it with his room mate. J. A . . Buying a good amount 
of bread and butter, he made a whole heap of sandwiches. But as J. A. was not in, he deaded 

towait. While waiting he dozed off and awoke with a start. The sandwiches were missing and 

a white edged tail waved good bye at the door. 

R. S. had made some appetizing chicken sandwiches and was about to eat them. 
Someone knocked at the door. Scared that he would have to share his grub, he shoved the 
whole pile under his bed. Opening the door he found G. D. and tried his level best to get rid 
of him quick. Finally succeeding he looked under his bed to greet a pair of very amused eyes. 
R. S. blew his top and chased Tommy. The staircase up was an escape route. On the hostel 
roof Tommy was cornered so he took the only solution open to him. He leaped down some 
twenty odd feet to safety. Believe me, he chose wisely and the jump was the lesser of two 

evils.- _■ . ' . ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ; , ■ 
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He was by then an accomplished thief. More and move complaints pou re<J against 
im till the frustrated master disowned him and avoided premature grey hair. 

It was then that the outcast joined the canteen for his meals. He was tolerated there 
not because the canteen owner happened to be a generous and benevolent character, but 

because Tommy was such a rare substitute for a vacuum cleaner. 

Since then Tommy’s habits have changed very little. If you happen to have breakfast 
outside the canteen, he saunters over to you and parks himself in a strategic position. In case 
you are of Dickcn s Scrooge character, he wastes no time in moving to a better prospect 
elsewhere. Experience has taught him a great deal and he analyses a new comer very 
well. 

Gome Summei’, he concentrates on finding himself a cool and comfortable spot. He 
slips under a bed, especially at nights and makes himself at home. Many an occupant has had 
a restless night wondering where the strenuous breathing came from. Daytime he used to dig 
himseli a cool hole in the research plot, uprooting quite a few plants till the plot owner flung a 
khurpi at him. It was too good for a fling and Tommy sustained serious injury. But then, 
every dog has its day isn’t it ? With the help of Antibiotics and tender care, he recovered but 
never walked well again. His bad limp is due to that blow. His lopsided grin is gone and 
instead a pathetic appeal in his soft black eyes has appeared. 

He IS old and will soon be gone. He has much competition ivith younger ones of his 
c an claiming their rights. When he goes, his mannerism of late, that soulful howl of his 
ancestors, his ode to solitude, will be missed. 

Till then, try and be kind to him will you please ? 


BY ANNONYMOUS DOGLOVERS 


Though art not noble i 

For all the accomodations that though bear’st Are nursed by baseness 


Ye little Stars, hide your diminished rays 

As we advance in life we learn the limits of our abilities 

The wind and the waves are always on the side of the ablest 


-SHAKESPEARE 

—POPE 

navigators —GIBBON 


We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing while others 

liave aiready done 


judge us by what’ wfe 
—LONGFELLOW 


I AM ALIVE 

f ^tuTintp ' We are yoiuig for at least young at heart ), adven- 
You and I are ° energetic than I am), full of dreams with a 

turous, exciting, energetic (most oi y 

whole life ahead of us. j 

Weliveinanagewherem^saence^^^^^ are professionals in every area 

studied more deeply and 

desperately. , ' ,r i. 

Wi* all our ma.y benefits w. shodd be a perfeet generation. However Man has 
lifted hi. eye., ook in and about him and ha. t.ta. a rHshtful torn m hi. co^prehen.ton of 
Hfc Our problem, are certainly not new, hut they definitely are more desperate. 

No, r m not going to tvrite about "Man and philosiphy-’ .fm not « 

doso. But, I do want to tell you how in these troubled days I came to realize what true life 
actually is. I am no poet, but what 1 have eaperienced I have written in simple poetry so 
that anyone who reads can understand. 


I thought I was the one who knew 
what love was all about, 

For Fd been loved by such warm hearts 
whose love I could not doubt. 

I thought I held the key of life 

and treasures of the years. 

But then I was. I know I was 

afraid to show my tears, 

1 lay at night, most every night 
in loneliness and pain, 

The fear to face another day 

would only leave me slain. 

I tried each day to win a rose 
that I could call my own. 

But every rose would bear a thorn 
that taught my heart to moan. 

I could not speak for fear 

Fd lose the only love I had, 

For they to me were more than gold 


I could not make them sad ! 

Who says that joy is in your mind 
to live a life of peace ? 

I tried, I sought, I cried I fought 
my son'ow never ceased !! 

And who is he who say, “Stay cool,” 
“Indulge, “and” be ye merry.” 

As if an outer happiness 

would cure my inner worry ! 

My life as such I could not end 
the thought of it did scare me. 

When efforts left more wounds to mend 
a gift of love did save me. 

If you were told that there is one 
who knows you throt^h and throixgh 
Who loves as if in all the world 
Thei-e’s no one else but you. 

' That’s God I “You’d say most casually, 
and air your point of view 
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As if it is His boimdea . chore 
to love the likes of you* ' 

But if you were to let that Love ^ ■ 

go deep into your heart. 

Your life would fill with inner peace......,,. 

a Victory that lasts. 

Because of what we are,...,,. 

we are a selfish, sinful people. 

And yet, we think that our good deeds 
will cleanse our wicked evil. 

' Because of' wliat we are, ......... 

we are indifferent, hard, defiant. 

Bound By our sin, deserving death, 
but ignorance is giant 1! 

Yet how disatisfied we are, 
so restless and in sorrow 
Seeking the joy of inner peace. ....... . 

yet still fearing tomorrow 
Because of what we are, 
we, (also) are confused and lost and blind, 
God sent His Son Jesus in love. 

In Him true peace we find. 

He took the form of man 
that He might feel our every weakness, 

Yet He himself was sinless......in God^s plan 

He’s man’s completeness. 

But many then refused such love 
and many still abhor Him, 

And so they nailed Him to a cross, 
thinking that death would hold Him. 

Yet all of this was in His plan, 
to take the curse of death 
That we deserve for what we are 
and die then in our stead. 

But then He rose up from the dead 
and: is alive forever*.' ■ 

The bond of sin, the sting of death 


victoriously He severed. 

So what of? 

He gives His life of victory, joy and peace 
To' all who realize their sin 
and'., seek. Him. ,, for release. 

Well, in that desperate, climaxed hour ; 
wBen .I could bear no more 

I heard this tale of freedom. 

but, sin had blocked my door. 

T’ was then that' I believed His death 
was actually for me, 

How blind Fd been, how late, how dumb, 
when He did want me free !1! 

I asked Him to forgive me, 
from death set me apart, 

I also said, ^‘Dear Jesus.. 

come now into my heart.” 

If I could write a thousand books 
or sing the finest song 
It won’t suffice the Life I have....,..,. 

for which I searched so long. 

Oh, Yes, there still are problems and trials in 
my life, 

But I face them victoriously 
Instead of tears and strife. 

I cannot tell just what you think 
when I say ^'this is true 1” 

My friends, if this has happened to me 

It can also happen to you. 

Don’t think for once that you’re complete 
when all you have is ‘‘something” 

Or that you know what love is like 
when you’ve experienced nothing. 

It is because I love you much 
that I want you to be free. 

For I who thought I knew true love, 
needed Christ’s Love to save me. 

-JOHN-GHITAMBAR,- '' 
Pluffl PaiL (Fiml) 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


> It is during thos^ dull and rainy days, that reminiscences of my cMidhood days 
Start creeping into my •mind and start crowding up my thoughts, A sense of nostalgia creeps 
over me and I start longing for those days when everything was brilliantly hued as compared 
to life now which: seems so drab and colourless., , ' . 

As a child I had an affliction. I used to sleep walk. In tha middle of the night I 
would get up, open the front door and disappear into the garden. Mum would hear the 
door squeak and get up with a start. Seing the door open she would get a shock and look 
into the boy’s bedroom. Finding me missing she would raise a fuss and wake my younger 
brother up. He cooly would go into the garden, fetch me and put me back to bed. Next 
day he’d laugh at me and say ! You were walking around asleep.” But anyway I had 
the last laugh because the whole family soon got used to me and I learnt to raid the larder 
and refrigerator on pseudo sleepwalks. 

I remember. Uncle Evans, an old American gent whose real name I cannot recall* 
To me he was the personification of a fairy god-father. During school holidays he used to 
take me out into the country to teach me about nature. We would sit hours by a jungle 
stream, our crude fishing rods stuck into the ground waiting for bites that seldom came. 
While waiting we chewed grass stalks and talked. We had always hoped to see a deer but 
none ever came. He taught me a lot about butterflies, birds and animals. In fact it was 
he too who taught me about the birds and the bees. And even now as I write, I feel 
quaintly amused at how delicately he had put it to me then. 

My first day at scnool is an indelible incident in my mind. Everything was new 
and strange to me. Having hordes of other kids around me made me feel like aYabbit. 
Towards the middle of the day I felt a terrible urge to go to the toilet but I did not know how 
to tell teacher, so I sat in my chair with mounting physical and mental tension. Then disaster 
struck and I messed ill my pants and. ...... 

Then I remember her, Agnes Benjamin, my childhood sweetheart who has long gone 
out of my life, A friendship that blossomed like flowers after a monsoon. The way I had to 
meet her, so stealthily and carefully. I would steal out of the house on Saturday afternoons, 
while mum was having her afternoon siesta, and meet her behind her house. Sunday mornings 
we’d go for long walks to the rubber estate while our mums attended 'Mass’ in Church. On 
other days we would meet under our favourite tree where our names are carved even till 
today. 

My, was I excited, when I got enough guts to ask her mother for permission to take 
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her out to a dance aiid' was allowed. I do not know what music was played^ but all I knew 
was that me and my clumsy feet of clay kept on stepping on her toes^ and she so sweetly and 
coyly not saying anything about it 

Then came our government exams and how we anxiously sweated at our books for 
nights and days on end. The writing of our papers and the waiting for result were one long 
anxious torture and then D-day arrived. We got our results, w^e passed. Then came the end, 
she went to one school and I to another. And slowly but surely, our friendship withered away 
to just moistness in my eyes. 

As these memories glide through the pages of my mind I relive them and if I were 
given the choice of really doing so, I^d go through it all again. 

FRANCIS FERNANDEZ 
Inter Ag. Part 11 , 

The form, the form alone is eloquent, 

A noble yearning never broke her rest. 

Than but to dance and sing he gaily drest, 

And win all eyes with all accomplishment — ^TENNYSON 

All his perfections were so rare, 

The wit of men could not declare, 

Which single virtue, or which grace, 

Above the rest had any place — BUTLER 

Believe not each accusing tongue 
As most weak persons do 

.But still believe that story wrong 

Which ought not to be true —SHERIDAN 

Every man who is high up loves to think that he has done it ail himself, and the wife 
smiles, and lets it go at that ^ ^ «-SIR JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE 

So little done, so much to do —CECIL JOHN RHODES 

To meet, to know, to live, and then to part 

Js the sad tale of many a human heart — QOLERIDGE 


DOCTOR’S dilemma 

Not long ago, I happened across an old gentleman, a doctor by profession, who has 

He had come to Allahabad for the Kumbh Mela to take a dip at the Sangam and to 

get enlightenment from the Gm-ns who swarmed the mela area. 

Coming back to the story, this ancient gentleman an Indian by birth, who believed 

in speaking very correct English, complained that he found it ve^ difficult to understand 

the quaint English dialects used by his native Ama-ican patients and for some time nairat^ed 
to my friends and, me some very interesting anecdotes on the misunderstandings that he had 

with some of his patients, , . t i t * 

one fine morning, a patient, one Mr. Font, complained that his leg was pi ay mg him 
up and giving him merry hell. The doctor retorted not to blabber m double dutch but to 

speakinEngffih. So Mr. Font explained that he was having terrible pam in his kg. When 
aLd if this was the first time, Mr. Font replied »No doc ! I always get it when it rams or 

when a north wind blows.- “My God I” thought the doctor, “He must be a savage to 
believe that artlmitis is caused by the weather. Must be, he worships the ram God 1 

And then there was this old lady who tottered into his clinic and announced that 
she had a bug going around and that she was not feeling very well in herself. On diagno- 
sing her he discovered that all she had was a headache and a slight temperature. The doctor 
complained that the big trouble with these primitive tribes people was that they were used to 

their own quacks who worked on old tribal methods believing that a patient could be cured 

by faitif ■ ^ _ 

Warming up on his topic, the vintage doctor narrated yet another story. Once an 
old spinster claimed that she liad a right dickey throat. The mystifi«i doctor finally diagno- 
sed her ailment as pharyngitis and prescribed an appropriate medicine. The spmstCT then 
told him that the medicine was wong because Dr. Jenson always gave her red and yellow 
capsules which “worked like a treat. ’ The good old Indian doctor cursed these primitive 
Dr. Jensons and their primitive Jadoo. 

One of the most unnerving experiences, the doctor recollected was when a Mr, 
Firkin, who spoke a fascinating dialect, walked into his office. The doctor gathered that he 
wassuffei-ingfroma‘pinkeye.’ He examined Mr. Firkin’s eyes but found nothing wong 
with them and told himso. “Eyes ? Ma foot ! Whit ye’re havering aboot, mon ? It s ma 
hand,” said Mr. Firkin, poking his little finger at the doctor, who asked him whether it was 
his little finger that was troubling him. “Aye,” he said, “Ma pinkie, ye ken, 
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'.■'The good doctor confessed- that 'sometimes he wondered why, he ever , iiiigratedto 
that ancient country from India but he confided^- that he was not discouraged in liis mission 
: to bring' health and enlightment to the ■ Americans since it wns merely that they seemed so 
slow.to- shake olF their old and^ barbaric ways* He often thought back of his Indian college 
, d,aYS;where all was so neat and clinicals.nnd then he shudders when lie thinks of Iiis patientsf- ; 
the primitive American ' tribesmen, 


On the stage he was natural simple affecting 
Thvas only that when he was off he was acting 


AROOB GHOSH ' 

B. Sc, (Ag.) Ft. ir 

—GOLDSMITH 


The drama’s jaws, the drama’s patron’s give 
For we who must please to live must live to please —SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Admiration is very short lived passion, that immediately decays upon growing familiar 
with its object —ADDISON 

What man call gallantry, and gods adultry is much more common where the climatels 
sultry —BYRON 


There is no education like adversity 


But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case 


--DIRAETI 

-GOWPER 


The eternal stars shine out as soon as it is dark enough 


-EARLYLE 


Old wood best to burn, old wine best to drink, old freinds to trust and old authors to 
read —BACON 


Desire of greatness is a goddike sin 


-DRYDEN 


I was angry with my friend ; 

I told my friend, my wrath did end, 
I was angry with my foe ; 

I told it not, the v;rath did grow 


.'lAnger is. short madness 


—BLAKE 

-HORACE 


ONE HELL OF A NIGHT ■ 

Let me tell you story of an old eccentric man named Quentin, who lived in a; 
dilapidated house on the outskirts of a sleepy, ancient town. ' Together with Mm lived Ms 
portly, good huiimired wife and four children, two boys and two girls, The elder boy was 
named Jerome and the younger was Kelvin. The girls were Lois and Margaret. 

■One night, in the beginning of March, Qiientin, feeling rich loaded himself with 
booze and returned home. He ate a little and heaved himself to bed via a 'flight of stairs that 
creaked under his heavy feet. He flopped into bed, which was an antic|ne one and rather 
flimsy. The bed always gave his wife the frights as she felt that one day that bed would 
give way and Quentin would fall through the ceiling. As much as she would try to dissuade 
him from sleeping upstairs, he would insist and declare that it was more convinient for Mm 
to risk a broken neck than to be disturbed in his sleep downstairs by noise. This noise he 
was referring to was that made by his son Jerome as he slept. Jerome had a notion that if 
fell into a deep sleep, he would forget to breath and SO he had instructed his younger brother 
to wake him up every two hours. Kelvin did this by sleeping next to an alarm clock which 
he reset every two hours. This was a noisy nightly procedure. 

This particular night, Kelvin, who usually thrashed about in bed like a hooked fish, 
managed to roll out of bed and at the same time overturned the whole bed on top of him, 
with a resounding crash which rattled the whole house. The noise awoke only the women* 
folk. Now, Mrs. Quentin, who heard this noise thought that her husband’s bed had given 
way at last and that poor Quentin was dead. Goilecting the two girls they went to the 
staircase and started yelling for Quentin. But being dead drunk he did not hear a thing. 
Meanwhile, Jerome awoke with a start from his slumber and heard the yelling. He immedia- 
tely thought that he had stopped breathing, and that they were trying to arouse him. He 
tried hard to breath but found it very difficult and was wondering why nobody was shaking 
him. Kelvin too awoke, and found it very stuffy and dark and little did he know that he 
was under the bed and he too thought he was dying. 

Tlie womenfolk by now were completely hysterical. Someone had to go upstairs 
and look into Quentin’s condition so she sent the girls to summon the boys. On entering the 
boys’ room a state of chaos greeted them A bed overturned, and moans comming from both 
beds. Rushing to Jerome, they yanked off his pillow that was smother^ his face and ex* 
posed a gasping Jerome. Was he glad to come back to Together they went to 

the overturned bed, heaved it over to reveal another purple face. Jerome then banged air 
into his brother by slapping his back. When Kelvin was feeling better they went to meet 
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tlicir mum* She tearfully told them to go upstairs and look at their dead father. ' So up' 
they went and burst into Q^ientin’s room. Qp.entin woke up with a rude start and started 
screaming and cursing them for waking him and yelled as to what the matter was. ' The two 
boys just stood there dumbfounded by Qiientm’s state of aliveness and stared at their Pop, 
Qjientin with more cm’sc-s went back .to sleep ■ swearing under his breath ^^One helluva 
,ni.ght.”. 

FRANCIS BEELING ; 
B. Sc. (Ag.) PL L 



A modern world of urbanization 

Created jungles of concrete contortion 
Impersonal people infest these places 

A sea of nothing but indifferent faces 
People who never have time to say 

Hello ! good morning, How are you today ! 

Factories, mills, industrialization 

created skylines of smoke pollution 
Cancerous air that seem no harm 

Slowly killing mother nature^s charm 
Vanishing species that cry out in sorrow 
Save us for children of tomorrow I 

Automobiles and transportation 

Created jimkyards of iron defecation 
Empty shells that once had utility 
Rusty reflections of man’s futility 
Struggling now to earn his bread 

But who remembers when he’s dead ? 


. , , GERARD D’GRUZ:' :' 
M.Sc. Plant Pathology {Frca) 


LETS PLAY A GAME 


' ■ Fliitmg that amourom gam and charm, starts with a smile and ends with,... 

yen know what ; A game for stouthearts and tlnckskinned wolves. So stay out all you yellow ■ 
livered chickens of humanity, who see a vivacious girl and get dumbstruck and rooted to the 
spot^ eyes bulging and face blue black. ' ■ 

For health reasons, flirting is recommended. It purifies the blood and improves 
digestion. It relieves life’s everyday tensions and spices up our otherwise humdrum existence. 
The French passionately believe that flirting is a safeguard against divorce. How? With a 
wink comes the answer that ««familarity breeds contempt’^ Seeing each other daily is bound 
to build up petty grievances and expose raw nerves and they lead upto a major warfare, 
culminating in flying saucers. Therefore, a little steam blown off by some petty and. titila- 
ting coquetry is prescribed. It is the wise man who ^‘marries at convenince and loves at 
discretion/’ 

As mating comes naturally to animals, flirting comes naturally to htimans. Man 
is forever looking for variety and the Arabs and Chinese of Old realized this and permitted 
concubines. What happy men they were : 

History too has been made through flirting. Cleopatra and Julius Caesar is classic 
example. Where would Roman history be without them ? Wonder what Ceaser meant when 
he said came, I saw, I conquered” ? England or Cleo. The ^Tace that launched a thous- 
and ships ^^miist have been something worthwhile fighting for. They fought ten long years 
just because Helen decided to flirt with Paris. What about Queen Elizabeth I of England 
and her first cousin Queen Mary of Scotland who made spectacular history with their 
flirtations. 

Flirting enhances ones desirability. When your hubby’s affection is wearing thin, 
try a little charm on his men friends. When he sees the wolves around, he’ll lose no time 
in becomming the ardent suitor you once knew. 

When your wife starts to nag, start making a few passes at some of those pretty 
things you see fluttering around and you can be sure she’ll toe the line in a jiffy. 

It is true that after a few years of marriage, after the novelty of it wears off, a couple 
starts taking each other for granted and may even start getting stale on each other. A 
bit of innocent flirting surely will arouse the other from his or her slumber. 

Flirting does not lead to divorce. It is incompatibility that does that. A happy 
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Couple can flirt without hurting each other and later even laugh over it. After all what' has 
flirting got to do with, love. 

; But Hie ail games^ it has its risks—the awkward materialization of a fiancee or 
husband is a dangerous position for one to be in especially if he is of the big, jealous type and 
the cost could be a broken tooth or a black eye. 

As it is said nothing ventured nothing gained^ take heart and go ahead 
look at that chick over there. She’s a gold mine. So, happy flirting and, watch 
out : ■' 

PRABHAT MALAVIA, 

B, Sc. {Ag, Efigg,} IF, 



To be ignorant of the lives of the most celebrated men of antiquity is to contiime in a 
state of childhood all our days — PLUTARGPI 

why is it we rejoice at a birth and grieve at a funeral ? 

It is because we are not the person concerned —MARK TWAIN 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. My life blood eemid to Sip. — SAMUEL TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE 

Blood is thicker than water who so sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed 

—ANON 

The integi'ity of man is to be measured by their conduct not by their professions. 

■ — ANON 

A good constitution is infinitely better than the best despot — MAGANLAY 

Constancy is the foundation of virtue 

Corrupt influence, which is in itself the perrenial spring of prodigality, and of all 
\mmder ,; / —EDMUND BURKE 

The good critic is he who narrates the adventures of his soul among masterpieces, 

— ANALOLE FRANCE 



I shall emsc you with book and bell and candle 


-SIR THOMAS MALORY 


BAN PORNO ! 


The subject of pornography has gathered round it so many prejudices' that 
we do not try to 'understand what others are saying' not do we try define to our own 

concept.. 

Older people harp on ‘real values,’ ^true virtues’ and ^purity of society.’ To them the 
erotic is dirty and obscene. Youth on the other hand say that love and sex are natural and to 
ban or siipress them is senseless and harm fuL Love in ancient India was quite liberal. The 
Vedas have couplets with a highly erotic content which purdish western scholars of the 
Victorian era rendered into Latin. Our temples display some of the most realistically erotic 
sculptures which bear testiiiiony to the liberalism of that age. It seems surprising that god 
fearing kings could have commissioned holy shrines of such obscenity or that pious devotees 
could have worshipped in them: Is it really possible ? Are khajaraho and konark 
evidences of civilization and piety ? Ask ourselves, righteous pillars of society $ 

The answer is yes : Only that, the Hindus of those days were freer, saner and more 
balanced in their attitudes to life. Sex was treated as part of normal healthy life ^and therefore 
not something dirty or sinful. But excessive and abnormal indulgence in sex merited 
condemnation. Indra was cursed to bear a thousand wounds, each resembling the female 
genitals, because he had seduced Ahalya wife of the sage Gautam, Brahma was castigated 
because he gazed lustfully at his granddaughter ; the abuction of Si ta was a curse upon 
Rama because he had in a previous incarnation kinapped another’s wife. 

What then brought us to our present day moral attitude when to speak of the joys 
of love making is considered obscence and indulgence in sex is equated with sinful activity ? 
Obscenity is something that is filthy, indecent, offensive to modesty or suggestive to 
lewdness. Pornography is literature of sex and love styles, but by extension it has come 
to mean the expression or suggestion of obscene, unchaste thoughts in Literature and 
: Art.' 

Should everything that is obscene or pornographic be banned ? Is there any justification 
for imposing legal taboos on something that amuses but does not ^harm ? Consider the many 
after dinner stories that you may have heard. Is anyone really corrupted reading erotic 
passages? On the contrary, we laugh at rugby jokes and derive aesthetic pleasure from 
Jaidera and Vidyapati. Such are now called ‘^soft pornography”. 

Beyond this lies the dangerous and corrupting field of “Hard pornography” which 
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feed upon susceptible mdividuals. By ^‘Hard Porno** is meant something well beyond erotic 
literature. It is of recent origin. Indeed the trade classifies them In its own slang. Straights 
(heterosexml inter-course)., Juves , (children for paederasts), ' Jay (homosexual), Bonds (Rape 
of helpless females)' and .'Flaj (Flagellation). Beyond these is yet another extreme, beastality 
and ail kinds of extreme sexual violence. A strict and categorical stand must be taken 
against hard pornogi'apby as it offends and outrages contemporary standards of 
decency. 

In India, we do not as yet have '‘Sex Shops*’ like the West where one can buy 
anything from eroteric sexual manuals to aphrodisiacs to 16 th century chastity belts. In 
recent years there has been a burgeoning home industry in hard core pornography. They 
are hitting the streets. These "quckies” provide an additional income to many a broke 
writer or photographer. The "crub prima” in India leads in production of hard core 
pornographic literature. The explosion of indegenous smut, is mainly an urban phenomenon 
for two reasons. Literacy is high and due to socio-ecouomic factors urban males marry 
around thirty and for lack of legitimate sexual outlets turn to pornography. 

The industry in India is going through a boom period, and though there isn’t a flood 
on the streets there is quite a bit around. Indigenous porn is still at a cheap imitation stage, 
but when foreign books, pei'iodicals and magazines are finally banned, it will increase in 
quantity and quality. And then "God save our souls.” 

■ Y.K. VAHAL': ' 

B. Sc. {Ag, Engg.) PL IV. 



A bachelor is one who enjoys the chase but not the game — ANON 

A banker is a man who lends you an umbrella when the weather is fair and takes it 
away when it rains ^ANON 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever KEATS 

Better, a living beggar than a hired emperor. —LA FONTAINE 

Well begun is half done Horace 

The beginnings of all things are small — CIGERO 

He who doubts from what he sees. Will ne’er believe, do what you please —ANON 


LET US change 

Our whole education system has to undergo a revolution, and it is high time we (the 
victims), did some thing about it. We can no longer sit quiet warming our bottoms and 
listen to teachers drumming a lot of useless facts into our heads which they themselves do not 

quite Tinderstand. ' 

I realise our education system is geared such where it will be almost impossible to 
bring out even minor changes because the whole system is in the hands of conservatives.^ But 
that does not mean we got to stay quiet. We got to start some where man and its going to 
start with people like you and me, and its going to start now. If you are interested 
in becoming a part of it, then go on reading. If not, you are only wasting your 

This is a two-fold revolution. One internal, the other external. The internal 
covers the methods of teaching, the teachers behaviour, the students behaviour and the 
teacher-student relationship. The external covers the subject matter as stated m our 

syllabus. ^ 

Take a look into the American education system. Their whole system is undergoing 

a slow but complete change, right up from Kindergarten to Univmity level (go through 
their periodicals and magazines in the library to get a better picture. Reading on y e ai y 
local paper is not going to help you much). 

Don’t mistake me, I am not trying to praise the American system. What I am 
trying to say is, we too must start a change to suit the needs of India. 

We are all aware of the fact that oat Education system it eaam orientated. Outade 

ofwhatwilleomeinoureaa„s.verylittlel.ta«ght. What a shame.: Some teachers realtse 

this and praise is due to them. ^ ^ „ w 

To be a erst class student you got to be a Hrst class mugger or a Brst class cogger. We 
are fully aware of this and I don’t think any student 

erst class student is nothing great. The student himself rea ises t is ^ teachers 

congratulating him. They only do so for courtesy sake.^ Many 

. u cctliant Who suffers ? But the Student himself. Some teacners 

training at the expense of the studen . .• i imbiect Bov I we students 

who have studied in one subject, have to teach an entirely dffferentsulyea. Boy . 

have a tough time teaching fcm all w. know about the tubject. became even the 

fundamentals they don’t know. 

Some can't even n.cak Englbh, They are of no tne either t. the Engtoh Medium 

Students or the Hindi speaking students. 
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We defimtely must have a lot more practical work to do in relation to our theory, 
la fact alt aspects of Theosy must be backed up by practicals. Interesting subjects I have ; 
come to hate because all we are taught is to mug up. They really kill subjects. I wish some 
giants of science could attend classes. Steam would have come out of their ears. 

I like to make it clear that in this article I am not blaming our teaching staffs for any 
inefficiency or for sticking to the age old system of education. They too are a part of the 
establishment and there is nothing much they can do even if they are genuinely 
interested. 

But I am sure if they get together they will be able to be heard. Our teaching staff 
is really ( fficient and I take off my hat to them. 

Right, so now we want to take part in this two-fold re volution i... What is the first thing 
that a student must do ? 

First, he must come to the realization, that our education system is outdated. It is 
sorely exam oriented. It does not increase the intelligence of the student nor his power of 
reasoning. It does not cater to the needs of the student. It does not cater to the needs of 
the country, it either turns the student into a book worm or a dropout. 

Second we must open our eyes to see and ears to hear to know what is actually going 
on around us and also read as much as possible to know what is going on, around the world 
(not only your text books.) 

Third, and most important of ail is to open our mouths and SPEAK OUT 

•'MAN I 

I don’t blame students for not speaking out when they know that something is wrong 
or when injustice is being done. Mainly because Pi'actical Marks are in the hands of the 
teacher and they don’t want to displease the teacher at this stage. And so we get 
silent students. 

My dear friends STOP being a silent student. When you know that something is not 
right Stand up and speakout. 

Who suffers then ? yes I know the student suffers but some of us will have to make 
sacrifices for the sake of the other students, for the sake of the Institute and for the sake of the 
country. 

But we got to take the initial step and set the revolution going. This is a non-violent 
revolution and for the good of all mankind especially those coming after us. 

To me an ideal Institute is one that four major equally important 
V. 'departments, ■ "■ ' 
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First; to train and develop the mental and reasoning ability of the student. 

Second : to train social aspect of his life. 

Third : to make the student into a physically fit person and. 

Fourth : to develop the spirtual needs of the student, (which I feel should be top on 

the list though many may dis agree). 

A mature student is one who is mentally alert, physically fit, spritually alive and able 

to live and work in harmony with his fellow students and teachers. 

Let’s make this place into the finest Institute India can have. 

BY MARTIN VICTOR 
Inter {Ag.) Pt. IL 



I do not want people to be very agreeable, as it saves me the 
great deal. 

tie that complies against his will Is of his own opinion 
“My idea of an agreeable pei’son” said Hugo Bohun, 
with me” 

Desire of greatness is a godlike sin 

When the poor have cred, Geaser hathwept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was. ambitious : 

And Brutus is a honourable man. 

. I .shot an aiTow into the air 
It fell to the earth I know not where 
The pen is the tongue of the mind 
Where chill November’s susby blast ■ 

Made fields and forests bare 


trouble of liking them a 
—JANA AUSTER 

still.— SAMUEL BUTLER 

•'is a person who agrees 
—BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

— dryden 


— SHARESPEARB 

—LONGFELLOW 
— GERVENTES 

— ROLEST BURNO 



tov^ IS 

liove is a song that you sing in your heart 
or a light that shines in your eyes. 

A poem that uses kisses for words, 

a lyre that is written with sighs. 

Love is a crown that makes man a king', 
or a rose that you pin your hair. 

Love is a star that shines in the night 

Or a jewel that a woman may wear. 

Love is a story that has never been told. 

Love is a treasm-e to fin d 
You can t buy love with the diamonds you hold 
or all the gold that’s been mined. 

Not even two lovers, who truly have cared 
can hope to keep for a day. 

For love is a gift that may only be shared 
by those who would give it away. 

— ^Anonymous. 

LOVE IS 

Love is the goldest of golden hues 

Love is the sweetest and softest of blues. 

Love is the colour of gossamer wings, 
always the halo of sacred things. 

Love is the colour of April Skies, 

^ When we love, its the colour of our loved one’s eyes. 

Love is the artist that paints the dawn 

Love is the fragrance, when youth’s kiss has gone 
Love is the laughter of children at play 

Love is the treasure of those who pray 
Love is the mystery that life unfolds 

Oh: You must know .... its colour is the goldest of golds. 

- — Anonymous 

Contributed by R. K. SINGH 

M. Sc^ Hort. 


ZEBREW 

Thp mist from tKe waterfall’s spray hung lazy in the air, caught fire and , 

an her darh hair, hron. shoulder, and 

down her nipples. Zehr.w ™ ^ a,h„gi* her age had already borne a 

:Sld:‘'‘lf.:::S They did ».unde..a„d hut she cotdd no. tell .he» by bringing 

death to herself and shame to all her people, 

-The snot beneath the waterfall was her refuge. From here she could often see young 
men ajll" to the edge of the stream, wh„. the —in. M bachward 
behind them, and where the waters boiled m the shallows they would he. 

As twilight began to darhen the air Zebr.w “^^thfwjd^^f ato« 

everyone is at the iodgeliouse. Do you wait heie for • a ‘‘Listen 

effect on her and she suddenly had an impulse to tell what s ^ ^ ^ j’ 

Buffalo, I know it is strange, but I do not wish to couple. The thing I would 

shai-k riding.” 

‘‘Shark riding?” asked Buffalo in astonishment, “that means you do not want a man- 
you wish to be one, eh?” 

Zebrew nodded her head miserably. 

I cannot do a damn thing a woman does”. 

"But do you realize what you ate saying, Zebrew? It's a Iricky game to 
m.nbas.oco„e’npo..h. shark’s rongh back, sie^ him by the finj then tho^lls and^^^ 

flash Strike the Stone knife underneath and into the thin belly skin. Many s 
hunters have died trying this and besides men do it for fame and admiration. 

“That is not what I want. It is something too deep in my heart to explain. Buffalo, 

you’ve got to help me.' . 

As the sun rose the next morn, they paddled out silently beyond the reef. Buffalo was 
full of misgivings, and he only hoped there would be no sharks to be found. 

“Remember,” cautioned Buffalo, “as soon as we are close roll out, straddle his back, 
^ab the great fin tightly and in one swift motion, bend forward and stab upwar s. nee 
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“All the village looks down on me saying that 
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yoti^re in the water, I can*t help you. Shark riding . cannot be taught it call only be 
learned.®’ He looked down at her and saw her hand . holding the knife, trembling a little. , 

A small fin, the size of a man’s hand, appeared seaward. good one to try”, said 
he, is small and the belly will be thin. Remember, the pack follows close and will 

scent the blood, You only have the time it takes a palm tree to crash to earth after it’s cut.” 
The canoe slid forward quietly. 

‘Now!” yelled Buffalo. He watched her roll expertly over the side, sieze the fish, 
twine her long legs aromid the shark, breasts flattened against the rough back. He suddenly 
felt a terrible fear and desire for her. Zebrew felt no fear, only excitement. She struck twice 
quickly and felt an elation running through her stradding the shark more tightly she 
struck again and as the shark plunged, she felt as if she had pierced herself. 

^‘Back,” yelled Buffalo, ‘‘He’s dying — into the canoe 1 With a sharp stroke of the 
paddle, he came alongside, slezed her by the hair and yanked her oflT the fish’s back into 
the boat. His hand touched her shoulder and she did not shrink from him but put 
her arms around his neck. “Buffalo,” she asked, ‘Ts a man like a shark. ?” 

“I don’t know what ^ you mean,” he said with a frown. Sometime later, with the 
dead shark in the canoe’s bottom, they paddled back to the lagoon. Most of the village had 
come to meet them. Buffalo held up the dead shark. 

“Zebrew rode this shark,” he announced 

“You might have been killed,” cried her mother. 

“What an idiot daughter,” growled her father. 

Buffalo stepped out of the canoe. “Zebrew is my woman. Let no one speak ill of her.” 
Her parents faces softened into smiles and the whole village began to laugh. The happy couple 
joined them too. 


Retold by ROGKY THOMAS, 

: B, Sc. ^{dg^^PLlIL: 


THE DAY THAT WAS 


5tli Februaryj 1977 was tlie coldest day I ever experienced. To add to the dismalityj 
there was a pea soup of a fog to start the day. The first siren for the day blared out and as 
is my habitj I parted the curtains to let sunshine in as it is supposed to do the body a lot of 
good. It did me no good at all, however, to see a newly built white washed “waiF^ right 
outside my door. It took my half conscious mind (my mind is always so in the mornings as 

attested by my lecturers) sometime to grasp the situation. 

I opened the door and walked through the ‘‘walP. Surprising, Fd always thought, 
vanishing into thin air was merely an expression. If so, what in the world has happened to 
E G. Hostel, no. 3 ? 

‘Poor blighters’. I thought, ‘having cold and clammy fingers of a blanket of a fog 
enveloping you like that’, not realising my own pi'edicament. I was suddenly swallowed up 
by the on coming fog, and there I was then, foolishly gaping in all directions. I saw a 
movement and started towards it. Did it lead to my room ? 

‘Funny, ‘I thought, ‘my room never had a tap in it, let alone so many of them ; 
Must be the bathroom, I decided as I had never had heard of rooms with taps in them in this 
hostel. 

I decided to have a wash, since I was in the bathroomj, and I wasn’t too sure I could 
find it later anyway. 

‘Hello, who’s this ?’ I said, seeing someone coming towards me. Unusual how I could 
see only his face. He came closer and closer and his vague face now became quite clear. It 
was quite familar to me. Strange that I had’nt noticed the mirror earlier. 

I headed back to my room after a long and difficult wash, I got lost as I supposed I 
would and wandered in the intiicate maze of corridors until I decided to open any door I 
came to, hoping I’d stumble into my room by chance. I did, half an hour later but I was 
badly bruised. I found out just how hard a fuse-box felt if one walked into it. I got 
dressed with much difficulty and started down to the cafetaria for breakfast. I met R. S. on 
the way down and we had breakfast together, sitting on either side of the table. There was a 
steady munching till he asked me how many slices of bread we were supposed to get for 
breakfast. When I told him, he said “how come I’ve got one less then ? I kept quiet, an 
uneasy thought forming in my mind. I distinctly remembered reaching a little too far for the 
last slice.....,,, 
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We left the cafetai'ia together and headed for the departments^ We saw a few staff ; 
standing around together in their usual places^ so we wished them ^good morning/ There was 
no reply. We edged a bit closer. Stupid of us to have forgotten that particular group of trees^ 
we thought we decided to be more cautious. 

I had a botany period/ and I decided to brush up the subject a bity so I thought I^'d 
try tree spotting. We sauntered to the next tree along the path. We stood round it and I 
observed carefully its charcoal grey coloured bark and a dash of red about five feet above 
the ground* This had me stumped (excuse the pun) but I could not let R. S, know it as he 
has a noted saixastic tongue. I pointed to the trunk and said ^Tolyaithea 
longifolia,” 

The tree coughed humanly and said an even more humanly ‘‘Good Morinng, anything 
I can do for you We turned the legendery beetroot red and stammered out a good morning 
and fled to classes. 

I had a free period after that and so started towards the canteen. By now I had my 
bearings right. I redirected some guys heading towards the H.E.D. under the impression 
that they were approaching the men*s hostel (Deliberately ?) When I got to the canteen, the 
fog was surely lifting. I had just put down my cup of tea when I spotted something 
extraordinary. A distant light, slowly growing brighter and brighter, till I could make out the 
tip of my cigarette. 

ABELIMMARAJ, 

R. Sc. (Ag> En^^ ) Peri L 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE 

Tlirough the ages, there has been an endless conflict between the importance of 
Science and Literature. The question today is, whether literature matters any longer in our ' ^ 
present technical and scientific world. 

I would say that literature is as important as science. Although this is slightly off- 
point, one could say, that the learning and recording of scientific knowledge is done through 
the medium of literature, for argument sake. • 

M in cannot live by bread alone neither is he made up of just chemicals and water. 
Similarly science feeds only man’s material aspect but completely ignores the spiritual side of 
man. There are bigger and larger things than materialism and man’s true glory lies in these 
things. His appreciation of beauty, finesse and expression is catered to by literature. 

The spirit of man is always yearning for expression. It is only in Literature that the 
spirit finds It. LiteraUire does not merely express an individual’s yearning. It reflects also, 
the spirit of an age. Literature from the Elizabethan era and the Victorian era reflect 
different and distinctive moods. Literature of the Victo ian era was full of enquiry and reasons 
on social norms, patterns and beliefs. Thus literature can also be realistic. 

Literature through the ages has been the reflection of human life as conditioned by 
environment and circumstances. It is like a mirror of man’s true self. It is through literature 
that history has also been traced. If there was no literature today, future generations would 
know nothing about how we live today. 

Literature reaches where science cannot. These days people tend to attach less impor- 
tance to literature, but that does not prove that literature has become any less important. Its 
primary and basic function remains the same and cannot be diminished. It is a mistake in our 
scale of values if we attach more importance to science. Both Literature and science have 
their respective roles in civilization and literatures place is not less important. 

BY SHARAFAT AHMAD, 

B. Se. {Ag,)PariIIL 
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LOVE 

Love is a sublime and a ■ charismatic experience* Love is not always what you hear of 
and what you see at your local cinema hall but at times it has led to wars^ siiicides^ murders 
and a host of other crimes. It can drive people to extremes. 

Indeed love can be said to be the beginning and the end of civilization. Without 
love, no relationship however binding, can last. Religion teaches that it’s foundations are built 
on love. Love is so interwoven in the fabric of our lives that it would be rather difficult to 
to segregate it, Man’s happiness depends on his attitude to love. 

History has proved that disaster has followed when any undertaking was made without 
love. All promises that have been built without love have crumbled. No edifice however 
strong, can remain standing if it is not founded on love. Thus love becomes a powerful 
weapon which man can use for his good. 

Love can solve many problems that have been inspired by hate. If properly under- 
stood, man can take immense strides and make decisive conquests. Love can charm enemies 
and soften the hearts of criminals. 

Quite often love is misused for selfish ends. The object of love is sometimes selfishly 
guarded denying others the experience. Love should not be confined but allowed to flow 
freely and made to diffuse into the very heart of society. 

Do you know that Love can work miracles when all hope is lost ? It chases away 
sorrow and drives off anguish. 

Love has many faces which on occasions cannot be predicted. The dimensions Love 
can assume, transcend all imagination and often puzzles great critics. They sometimes marvel 
at the turns that love takes. For love has sometimes ugly aspect which inspires ugly deeds, 
that has plagued civilization. It might right now catch you unawares ; leaving you bewildered, 
as you were before. 

BY JOE FERNANDEZ, ' 

B. Sc. {Ag.) ParUIL 


THE DEFIANT FEUITSELlM 

' He has been vending fruits at the Institute campus for the last thirty-five years and 
has hardly changed during, all this times. I first set eyes on him when I came to this Institute 
as a student in July 191:7. ■ I saw him again after a lapse of twenty-one years .and' found him 
to my utter surprise, defying ail vagaries of old age. The body might, have had its toll of 
softening but outwardly the change was hardly perceptible. 

I have always been extremely fascinated by the demeanor of sukhi, the fruitseller. 
The frail little body with its bald head, wrinkled face and wizened apprarance is at once a 
challaiige and an object of sympathy to the on looker. His dress is equally queer with wornout 
and tattered shirt and shorts. His boots without shoe-laces give an impression of having been 
picked up from a wayside junk pile. 

What struck me about him is his wonderful memory. An unforgetable incident was 
when upon my return to the Institute after a break of twenty-one years, he not only recognized 
me but also told me where I went, when I left the Institute. This, inspite of a not-at-ali 
encouraging truth that I was through and through a mediocre and a back bencher. 

His humility is another great asset. No one has ever seen him losing his temper at 
anybody. It might \\eli be that he is incapable of doing so. Once when asked as to how he 
was able to realize all his arrears from students, his categorical reply was that he had no difE- 
culty whatsoever on that account. I have yet to come upon another human more humble and 
trusting than be. 

I have often wondered about the small quantity of fruits in Ms shallow bamboo 
basket, and that too, old and withered stock. I often crack jokes at him about this, but 
instead of getting annoyed, he tells me that he is able to eke out a living with this meagi'e 
bargain he is able to strike everyday. He is a perfect embodiment of self-denial and self- 
contentment. 

Having inherited the profession from his father, Sukhi took to it like a fish takes to 
water and never for a moment thought of another profession. He had two brothers, one 
having died young. He, in turn, has a wife, three sons and four daughters who are all 
married. His meagre land holding of one acre is divided among himself and liis sons. The 
youngest son only, lives with Mm. The other two live sepex'ately, with their wives and 
children. His joint family consists of himself, his wife, his son and daughter-in-law and their 
only child. Although Ms son works as a labourer it is incredible that a family of five can 
make both ends meet with such a shoe-string budget. 
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vSiiklii is a typical example the vast Indian multitude, who live oix the threshold of 
poverty and starvation. His is a life of drudgery and deprivation, but he stands^ like a colossus 
admidsi adversities of unsurmountable magnitude. His life is a supreme example of a 
reientiess fight against the darkest forces of human existance on earth. But though subdued, 
.lie is , not overcome and even at the^ age of Sixty faces lifes challanges with equanimity and' 
determination. Here is human spirit triumphing over inconceivable odds, ^ ^ 

Our defiant fruitseller though poor and lowly, is honest, industrious and humble. His 
life is clean and simple. Such are meek people like him of whom it was said would inherit the 
kingdom of heaven. But whether they do or not, what matters most is that even their life is 
worth living and fully deserves our good will and sympathy. 

Sukhi, like his name, is always happy though poor. Self contentment and cheerfulness 
are the main timbers supporting his drab and dreary existence. One day, he is bound to sink 
into oblivion but will leave an exemplary trail of life for countless others like him to follow 
andemulate. 

Man has a definite purpose on earth. To rise over trivia and mundane affairs and 
fulfill his obligations towards himself, his community, society and the country at large is the 
minimum required of every human being, all this is possible only when man’s life is simple, 
honest, humble and straight foward. 

Though insignificant, Sukhi’s life is important in several ways. It is a beacon light 
to those who are poor and placed at society’s lowest rung. Not to be defeated but keep on 
striving, not to be disheartened but remain cheerful and not to be thrown off balance but take 
both pleasure and pain in one’s usual strides and remain equanimous are some of the lessons to 
be learnt from Sukhi^s life. 

My greetings and felicitations to Sukhi, the happy fruitseller ! 

DR. B. K. CHAUBEY, 

Associate Professor 
Extension department. 


THEY RULED THE WORLD 


:Tlie cradle of civilization has always been a topic of fascination to many a man. The 
myth or should I say^ the story of Atlantis could hold the key to this riddle. Not that I am 
unique in this ; PiutOj in the 4th century B. in two of his dialogues Timaens and Gritias 
talks of a visit of Solon to the city of Sias on the Nile delta, where he meets some Egyptian 
Priests, who had written records about an ‘Island continent® beyond the pillars of tiercules 
(Old Gibraltar) called Atlantis, the heart of a great wonderful empire, having a huge popula- 
tion, golden roofed cities, mighty fleets and armies for invasion and conquest. 

Hemmed in between the Americas to the West, Eurasia to the east and Africa to the 
south east, was this continent called Atlantis. Thousands of years before Pluto, on this conti- 
nent, in cities of black and red stone adorned with gold, silver and bronze, lived blue eyed and 
fair complexioned Atlanteans. There stood in their seven cities, an army of incredible strength 
and a naval might of one thousand and two hundred ships. All this was attained and was 
already old when the Dravidians ruled the Indus valley, and wild men roamed Eurasia, Africa 
and the. Americas. 

Sometime in the blurred past, when they found that they were too strong to be 
contained, they exploded. Their navies, which had no parallel in those days, carried their 
armies which were over a million strong, to the east and to the west. With the knowledge of 
thousands of years of science and a culture superior to any other, they began colonizing the 
world, the Americas, Europe, Africa and they came to a grinding halt in the Indus. 

They poured in through the Khyber and Bholan passes. The Dravidians had a culture 
of no mean standard, but before them stood the invaders astride horses or in bronze chariots. 
The hundreds of chariots, weapons of gleaming bronze and clothes adorned with jewels must 
have bedazzled the Dravidian chieftans. Defend they did, but copper was no match for bronze 
and horses. So they were driven south and east, leaving behind the rich soil of the Indus, 
their life stream, for the Dravidian were farmers. 

Those were the days when the Atlantean Kings were sovereigns of the world. Their 
laws which were in the form of verse were passed over to their colnies and enforced by their 
airmies and their Governors. They had maps of regions, unmarked even in recent history, 
mathematical laws that made scientists of yester*years immortal and arts developed to a high 
degree of sophistication. This they passed on to their colonies and these piimitive men started 
gaining on the road to civilization. As Ignatus Donnelly (1882) an expert on Atlantis says* 
**They had an empire from the Andes to the Hindustan, its ' 'markets had m aize from the 


Mississipi valley, copper from Superior, Gold and Sifrer from Mexico and; Peru, spic^^ 

from India,.. ...... ...the Atlanteans were the founders of nearly all our arts and sciences, they 

were the parents of our fundamental beliefs, they were the first civilizers, the first navigators, 
the firstmeixhants the first colonfr of the earth, their civilization was old when Egypt was 
young and they passed away thousands of ■years before Eabylon, Rome and Eondon were 
dreamed of. This lost people were our ancestors, their blood flows in our veins. The words 
we use today ■were heard in their primitive form, in their cities, corn ts and temples. Every 
line of race and thought, of blood and belief lead back to them............ 

Then came Disaster. It was at their highest height that they fell or more aptly, 
disappeared. Nature defeated them. The earth*s crust shifted and the Atlantic seabed along 
with Atlantis sank. Pluto says this empire a single day and night disappeared beneath 
the sea. In the Peloponnesian wars, Thucydides (4CO-400 B. G-) wrote,'" what was formerly 
land is now sea. The people who could not escape to high ground perished. 

With them went their cities, their records, their everything. The civilizations they had 
seeded were still young and were left foundering. Then civilization slipped, tottered and fell 
The remnants of the proud Atlantean race were absorbed into the other races, generations 
passed, and with each, a gradual degi'adation of knowledge in Sciences and Arts took place 
and mankind almost forgot the existance of Atlantis. 

Thousands of years later, the seeds of civilization sprouted again in Egypt, Sumeria, 
Grete, Greece and India. They started a new what had been done thousands of years before. 

Not all was lost as Donnelly says, Greek, Nordic and other myths are not actually 
about Gods and Goddesses, but of mortal Kings and Q,aeens of Atlantis. Relics and data of 
theirs have been unearthed and much more is still waiting to be discovered, most probably 
beneath the sea. 

Why do we bother about them anyway ? Well, man has always had a questing mind 
and the cradle of civilization is a treasure trove. Besides, every rocket that blasts out of the 
eartlis atmosphere will have in it the work of these people in the form of our fundamentals, 
like the Pi the zero, which can be found immortally eng-‘aved on the great Pyramid of Egypt, 
one of the oldest existing monuments of mankind. 

BY S. R. DANIEL, 

^ • Mef {Ag:inaL 


AWAKENING 


. :WIiat does one do when the world is' about' to explode, and everyone looks but nobody 
sees, and everyone talks but nobody does, and everyone listens but nobody wants to hear ? 

Just what does one do when the whole world is about to explode ? 

How ? Gry ? Ignore ? Hide ? Scream ? May be run ? But as you start runnings 
nobody yells ‘ stop’’, and while you run, no footsteps follow you to sec if anything is bothering 
you and if you need any help because there may be chancejust a chance that they are con« 
cerned and want to see a ^friend*’ of theirs smile again. But no, it does not happen. 

So there you are, out of breath, panting at the street corner and you start crying real 
live salty tears which make you feel ashamed, because college students do not cry and so you 
start running again ^ontil your lungs hurt till they feel like bursting and your liDgers go numb 
with cold and you just wonder which way home is. 

But nobody has heard you screem and nobody saw you drop to the ground because 
your legs will not support you anymore and your only witnesses are the twinkling starts who 
have seen it all before. And suddenly you look at them and see how much light each one of 
them gives to the night-even the smallest one. And right in the middle of feeling sorry for 
yourself, you take a good look at your troubles and all at once they seem so trivial compared 
to the other thoughts which flow though the rivers of your mind like the real problem of 
children starving and people dying for no reason-and people murdering and stealing for less of 
a reason, and a sense of hopelessness invades you. And you cry again because you are 
ashamed of your selfishness andthe wind dries your tears before they can flow. 

And then the world stops exploding for just a minute and waits for you to realize that 
if nobody else sees and nobody else hears, then may be it is time TOU started, caring a little 
more about others and just like the one star which gives so much light to the night -you too 
can do your part in making this world a better place in which to live in. 

SHALITA GHTTAMBAR, 

Inter Home Science Part 11* 



an essay on the saga of min 

The saga, of man . has baffled , Anthropologists in -every: As more and more of 

ancient man’s rel’cs are unearthed and primitive tribes of today are studied, the more confused 
does the Anthropologist get. a puzzli ng circumstance is the absence of any link between 
ancient man’s actions and modern man’s actions. This does not mean that none of modern 
man’s actions find a counter part in ancient man’s action, but rather there is an anomaly 
between the two. There is no clear transition, and this has led Anthropologists to conclude 
that man acts more by an over powering impulse than by any extensive rationalisation. These 
are interspersed by sudden waves of logical thought which adds a new dimension to man’s 
action in every age. The proponent of such revolutions in man’s way of life are extraordinarily 
different from their counter parts. 

It is therefore, more than apparent that man’s saga on this planet is of absorbing 
interest in as much as it ’offers excellent material for scientific investigation. The evolutionary 
trends in scientific thinking has further complicated the course of the saga which would have 
otherwise run its course. As the situation stands the saga has taken a very colourful and 
roinancic turn. This is evident in the very rapidly shifting scenes of man’s actions. It is 
understood, that, the more rapid the change is, the more unpredictable will man’s actions 
become. This does not mean that man is fickle by nature but environmental pressures have 
made a tremendous impact on his temperament and sensibilities. His actions have therefore, 
suited his surroundings and the influence that this has had on the flora and fanna has been 
greatly appreciated by anthropologists. 

The effect of all this has been a gradual erosion of values which is more apparent 
in modern man than in ancient man and it suggests a very depressing trend in man’s action. 
A spurt of strict yalues would have been a welcome development but it does not reflect 
man’s actions in the light of his past exp rience. The interest in the saga will revive because of 
the tremendous potential man has of improvement if his knowledge of the ethics is sound; 
It is therefore, safe to say that it will be very helpful to know the conditions in which man’s 
actions will have the maximum significance. This will definitely improve relations while 
cementing alliances that will not be an iliassorted combination but a well coordinated union. 
As the saga races oa, it will have a meaning, one which will transcend all that have been 
offered so far. 

An abstract analysis will be difficult to understand and any attempt in that direction 


may be defeated. Therefore, an objective pi'esentation of ob'servations and conclusions based 
on factual experiences will serve the subjective purpose of building a lively presentation of the 

subject. All attempts in this direction will be fulfilled when a deep conception of the subject 
is gained. 

In concluding it can be said tliat the entire saga of man has taken a direction that only , 
a master mind can lay down. It has a perfect blueprint which has been tried and tested 
through the centuries and yet its out come is not known. Only the mastermind 
knows 1 


BASUDEV GUPTA 
B. Sc. (Ag.) Pt. II 


LABOUR OF L0¥E 


I hmt no one else to blame for this dilemma V m in, save me and my big mouth. I 
nomially take prick iii my 'ability to take myself out of jams, ' errands and wori :) that 

occassionally come my way, taking pains to convince my task masters of my preoccupation in 
something more demanding of my assets and six times out often, I think I succeech This 
time I guess I got myself stumped and the only escape I forsee, is through the ordeal. Before 
I get carried away raving and ranting in seif pity and despisal at my present predicament 
which, believe me, is driving my gentle self to frustrated hysterics, and is taking nothing 
less than a supreme effort to dissuade myself from taking off on a hair renting spree which 
apart from attraciing lots of sympathy and attention, would also ease some tension. I think 
its high time I let you in on my problem. Honestly I don’t feel too pleased with the word 

‘‘problem” “as it doesn^t seem to stress enough weight on my, my problem, as until I 

picked up my pencil to scribble out various permutations and combinations of the English 
alphabet to form this article, there was nothing more dire or serious to reckon with in my 
simple, uncomplicated existence. Here I go cribbing again : To put it as precisely and blunt 
as I can my pain at the moment/iX the writm^^ article. 

About a month or so back, Jerry, the editor of the couple of miles of print which you 
happen to be holding, banged into me en-route to the canteen and exclaimed that he’d been 
appointed as chief of this magazine, “Sure” I said, not believing him, “and F ve been 
appointed chief of the prevention of cruelty to literature society.” To which he blinked, 
squared his shoulders and looking at me straight in the eye, repeated his statement. Not 
wishing to pick a hassle with him in the afternoon which experiences told me would stretch 
till dinner, I hastily congratulated him and set out in search of more peaceful pastures. But I 
was not to be let off so easy and the only way I could manage to get out of earshot of his 
vocal glands was by promising to do him an article. This in retrospection, has been the biggest 
blunder of my score and two years. 

Ever since, life has been nothing short of misery for me. Being hounded by Jeixy for 
an article is an experience that has no parallel and if you doubt my word, ye descendants of 
Thomas, enquire of any other contributer to this magazine to the effect he’ll advise you to flee 
brother, flee : There’s no nook, cranny or corridor where one can hope to browse for a while 

without the fear of that—— -—---that—---' ^of Jerry accosting you and reinstilling the 

feeling of guilt and obligation which youke spent the last few hours in trying to erase. 

Like I was doodling under the friendly canteen tree this afternoon, basking in the 
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altermath of a spectacular victory I had woa in managiag to extract the, makings of a smile 
from a much sought after young lady who’s attention F'd been trying to ■ attract these past 
seven months,/ when. ^ a .rather rude, loud voice shattered my pleasant train of thought. I 
decided against paying it any attention .and returned to my mental enacting of ' my next 
amourous, move, where I visualized ' her accepting my pi'o.ffered rose and raising it to her lips, 
slie, ..,....,,/*Whe.re isyour article.”' This was bellowed at over a 110 decibels at hardly, a ■ 
hairs distance from my ear. It took me a few minutes to soothe my .excited tympanum and , 
stutter out — What article.*' ? ' Looking back now I don’t really think he appreciated 

my curiosity as the next minute I saw — no— feit a whole lot of' purposeful projectiles' flying ; 
my way : I fled : Gone was my glorious afternoon. Gone my moment of triumph. 

I’m sure now, that after the onset of my harassment, I could teach Roger the 
Dodger a few tricks in the art of disappearing into thin air, and observing shady and unbecom- 
ing movements of some other victims, I feel they could too. 

I am of the Arm belief, that to write messages of good-^wiil and arousal to awaken and 
inspire the masses, one hriS to be in that expansive “smile and the world smiles with you” 
mood and promptly expressed this to him adding that my present state of mind did not charge 
me enough to take on the task. Upon which he administered me a goodly dose of 
“motivation” which seemingly got me worse than what I was and I eventually plopped down 
on my bed with a helpless editor coming over me making strange, choking, unprintable, 
unhuman sounds. 

Enough is enough and Fve got but a few more words to say after which I intend 
hunting for my tormentor and watching the expression on his face as he reads this as iFs 
anything other than what he’d ever expect. When I catch his eyes flitting over to this 
paragraph, I’m going to start running and not stop. Whether he prints it or not is his problem. 
Fm free now — through with this, my labour of love : 

SHEIKH MUSTAPHA AL-RAZAKH (JUDE) 

B. Sc. [Ag.) Ft IL 



SOLAR ENERGY DEVELOPMENT OE A SOLAR 
HEAT COLLECTOR 

THs article had been written not with the intention of presenting a 'paper’, but to 
create interest on Solar Energy among the readers....,. The author, as far as possible, had 
tried to avoid technical terms. He has tried to explain the terms that had been used, so that 
an ordinary individual can understand it easily. The author very sincerely hopes, that by 
x'eading this article the readers would gain some knowledge at least, about solar energy, and is 
prepared to give more information on this topic, if any one is genuinely interested. 

The author wishes to thank Prof. S. G. Gupta (Ag. Eng. Dep.) guidance in this 

work. 

Ever since the oil rich countries announced an increase in the oil price, the economy of 
the various countries had been very badly hit. The developing nations were the most affected. 
Even very rich countries like the U. S. A., where the income per capita is $ 6200, suffered a 
lot due to this. India is one of the nations which was badly crippled by the sudden price hike. 
So now, the present trend all over the world, is to find out and work on new sources of energy. 
One of the most important, freely available, and universal energy, is the "Solar Energy”. 

The sun, which is at a distance of 93 million miles from the earth, supplies the earth 
with a continuous flow of energy. It has been experimentally estimated, that the amount of 
heat energy falling in one minute on an area of 1 sq. cm. held at right angles to have the sun’s 
ray, is 2.00 cals. In terms of elect, ical power, this equates to 159.6 milliwatts. The solar 
energy incident on 330 sq. m. while the sun is over head, amounts to 400 K. W. of electrical 
energy or 540 H. P. 

The main difficulty as regards Solar Energy, has been as to how it could be trapped and 
transformed into some other useful from^ According to Meinal, out of the Solar Energy reach- 
ing the Earth only 30% is incident, and the entire challenge is to trap this energy only. Thus 
any apparatus made, should be able to absorb the maximum amount of heat, while emitting 
out a very little only. Keeping this in mind, this particular 'energy unit’ had been made to 
trap the solar energy. 

With this urgent need of these days, to allocate new sources of energy and to improve 
the ways and means to use the available eaergy in the best way, the present work, design and 
development of a Soilar Collector” has been initiated with the following objectives. 

1. To design and develop a domestic type of solar heat collector. 
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2* To develop a suitable heat exchanger, to equip the heat collector unit. 

3. To put the unit under trial to find out the parameters to evaluate the available 
energy for domestic and commercial purposes. 

A body gives heat by virtue of three processes, namely : 

1. ' Conduction.' ' , 

2. Convection and 

3. Radiation. 

Conduction occurs tlrrough solid materials by the vibratory motion of the molecules 
of the material. 

The fundamental conditions for the heat transfer by conduction within a solid are 
that (a) a temperature gradient exists, and (b) heat flows in the direction of decreasing tenip- 
xature. Gonvectional movement is effected by the movement of air or gases over the body 
concerned, while the radiant heat waves are the causes of radiation which does not require 
any medium, Radiation, impinging on the surface of a body, may be partly transmitted and 
partly reflected. A transparent body is one, which transmits part of the radiation falling 
on it’s surface. A body which neither reflects nor transmit any part of the Incident radiation, 
but absorbs all of it, is called a ‘black body\ I’ii explain the heat transference process by an 
example. Take the case of water, lying inside a chamber. We find that, that transference 
takes place in stages. 

Step. 1. Transference of heat from the hot gas to the outer surface area of the con- 
tainer, by convection and radiation, working in parallel. 

Step. 2. Conduction of heat through the irtetallic w’all of the container. 

Step. 3. Finally the heat will pass to the water from the inner wall by convection. 

Now a body tends to lose heat by the same above processes. Heat losses by conduction 
takes place through metallic sheets etc. Air draft as well as movement of gases at lower temp., 
above bodies, result in carrying away heat from those bodies which are at higher temprature. 
Radiation losses will still be higher in bodies at higher temperatures than the surrounding. A 
black body does not emit the same amount of radiation at diiferent tempratures. 

Thus in accordance with the above, an approach was formulated in such a way, so as 
to infuse maximum absorptive capacity, and the maximum heat retaining ability in the tinit 
that was developed. 

The unit that was made, consists of a well insulated trapezoidal wooden structure, 
enclosing a mild steel water tank. The wood choosen is mango wood (due to it’s low cost) 
though mahogany or teak, would have been much better. The inner surface of the wooden 
structure as well as the outer surface of the Water tank were painted black. The water tank 



W'hicli too IS of trapezoidal shape, has an inlet as well as an out let. Inside the water tank . 
an inverted rectangular tin was kept which not only .reduced, the bu^.k but at the same time ; 
increased the heating area. Now the wooden structure was covered . with double glass plates,', 
leaving an air gap of about 1 cm. between' the, plates.. Thus now the space inside the trape- . 
zoidar structure ' is air . Only a very small aperture is left at a side to allow for the 

expansion ' of aii\ I may explain the reason for placing the glass plates. , Glass hasa 

property of allowing heat rays of' shorter wave length to pass through them but reflect back 
rays of longer wave length. Hence, they allow the sun rays which are emitted from a source ■ 
whose temp: is about 6 iOO ® K but does not allow the rays given by the inner surface of the 
structure as well as the air inside, to escape our, as the inside temperature is comparatively 
lower, ., 

Rectangular reflectors made up of aluminium foil were mounted oil each side of the 
wooden structure with the help of hinges, thus enabling adjustment of the angle. Mirror would 
have been the ideal selection, but due to it’s high cost it was not chosen. 

Now the entire wooden structure was well insulated. Thermocole, which is a very 
good insulator was used to envelop the entire wooden collector, on the outside. Then the outer 
portion was well packed with agricultural wastes like bhusa, choped bhusa, saw dust, dry leaveS;^ 
sugarcane matte etc. A small aparture fitted with the cork, was made in the collector which 
enabled the measurement of temperature of the sealed cavity inside the wooden collector. 
Provisions were also made to measure the temperature of the inlet and outlet water. 

The above structure was placed in an open space and temperature reading were taken 
at regular mtervals. The maximum temperature I'eached by the water (55 litres) when there 
%vas no water flow was 94 ® G (in two hours) and with a flow of 250 cc/minute the temperature 
reached was 84.6 ® G. At both times the maximum outside temperature was 45.8 ® G. 

(The recorded temperature does not give the unit’s full capacity. I very strongly 
believe that the above unit is capable of giving temperatures ranging from 200 ® G— 250 ® G.) 

Now let us discuss the use of such a unit. 

It could be used for various domestic and commercial purposes. Slight modifications 
would have to be done and it’s efficiency depends on its size as well as the materials used. 
It can be successfully used for (1) Domestic room heating, (2) Gooking, (3) Water heating, 
(4) Timber drying, (5) Grain drying, (6) Evaporating palm juice (7) Poultry etc. 

1. The unit is very well insulated and thus it has the capacity to retain the heat for 
about 15-20 hours, losing only a few degrees in that time. Thus, if the unit could be placed 
on the terrace of the house, then during the day time, the water in the tank of the unit gets 
heated up. Now if in the nights, this water is allowed to pass through a radiator, the heat 
is slowly given out by it to the room and the room gets heated. Now at the end of the coiled 
radktor a thermostat valve is fitted (which opens after particular temperature only— while 
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remaining; closed at liigher/teEiperat^^ "'Thus the watef which has '.given out. most of its ■ : 
heat to the room passes out along the valve and is collected in a well insulated geyzer. This 
water which will be at the correct temperature for a bath, could be used in the mornings. 

2. For cooking purposes, the unit has to be modified slightly The glass plates have 
to be fixed with a frame and hinges so that it could be opened and closed. The material to 
be cooked thus could be placed inside the unit* For slow cooking this unit is ideal, 

3. bleating water in a Moderate quantity could be economically done by this unit. 
Initially the water should be allowed to reach a high temperature. After that a slow and 
steady flow could be maintained if necessary. 

4. The principle involved in this unit is to heat up the air inside the unit and this 
air inturn heats up the material inside* Thus this air too could be used directly for grain 
drying as well as timber drying if it could be drawn out slowly at a steady state. Initially 
the air should be allowed to reach a high temperature and after wards a steady state of flow 
could be maintained. 

5. Evaporation of juices in another important use of this unit. Trays containing the 
juice and covei'ed with glass plate could be placed on racks inside the unit. Small outlets are 
provided for each tray, for the evaporated water to escape out. 

There are many other uses of this unit. With slight modifications this unit could be 
put to use for those purposes too. 

All over the world, work is being continuously done on this solar energy, and very soon 
a time will come, when most of the energy requirements of the nations, would be provided 
by the sun only. 

FI. V. T. Murthy 

Research Assist. 1. G. A. R. Traction 
Scheme 

Ag. Engg. Dept. A. A. I. 

S, G. Gupta, ■ 

Associate Professor, Ag. Enggj Dept, A. A. I, . 
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SOME REACHED HEIGHTS WHILE OTHERS QjUIT 

Ragging was at its height when two young Fijians stormed into my home and declared 
they would be leaving for their home in the next few hours. Both of them were sent to the Ins- 
titute by Mr. Ram Naidu (1953) their boss in the Ag. Dept, in Fiji. Those were the good old 
days when students were welcomed to the compus with cheerful greetings and assistance that 
may now be considered in the modern terminology ^can I help you’. There were welcome 
signs to new comers^ and new comers were immediately made to feel at home, to give the 
warm feeling of truely a ^‘home away from home”. This was the atmosphere when I came to 
the Institute in 1949, as boy. It was with this background that the two Fijians-Jained Kumar 
(1976) and Ram Jati Sewak (1975) had come to this famous Institute. 

The cruel hands of ragging that took a monstrous turn caught the two young men in its 
claws. Their heads were thrust in commodes and flushed, they faced a barrage of abuses that 
uncivilized men in their days might possibly have used and a volley of insults that they could’nt 
bare. I, as their Staff Advisor, weighed the situation carefully and talked to them the very 
best I could to hold them back, but it made no dent in their decision. Both were married, 
and it occured to me, and I said ^‘don’t yon think you would like to go home into the 
waiting arms with the degree for which you have come”. Both stayed back ! Sewak obtained 
a first division and Jai, not only obtained a first division but was awarded the BEST ALL 
ROUND STUDENT medal. My joy found no limits when he came to me after receiving the 
medal and said ‘‘Sir I would like to get into your arms first”. 

We have another set of two young men, who came with very high hopes to this well 
known Institution. To their utter dismay they too were caught in the cruel fangs of the worst 
type of ragging that is only practised in savages. As warden, I faced the problem once again and 
took the situation into my Bands. The two young men popularly known as J. P. and M. G. 
(Periera brothers) had left their home for the first time to a distant unknown land. They 
were not exposed to the ways of life of those who called themselves “Seniors”. I recall 
distinctly the concern and agony of an elder brother for his younger brother, who was men- 
tally and physically tortured by the raggers. Finally the Institution closed down over unplea- 
sant circumstances of ragging. Prior to leaving for their home both the brothers who were 
centre of the issue had their last word with me and said that they were determined to come 
back. It is a pleasure and a matter of joy that J. P. toiled hard and won Laurels in the fields 
of his interest which culminated in him receiving the BEST ALL ROUND STUDENT medal 
and M, G. made a mark of his own. It is expected that both will be first divisioners. 


We then have some others who quit. Those intelligent, but unexposedi to the outside 
world, could not stand ragging and stayed away from the rest, either locked themselves in 
their rooms or camped in the fields or even left the hostels without a word of good bye’ ! There 
are those others who indulged in ragging amounting to serious crimes, they could not face the 
student body, and so left the college shame-faced.^^ ^ 

The ‘^old glory’’' of the Institute and the ideals for which it stood and shaped the life 
of those who Passed through its portals, should not be allowed to slip down into the so called 
fads (evils) of the day The old guards are in turn shaping the future of not only India but in 
many parts of the world, as records would show, and they testify their life mouldings to the 
character of this very Institute. Had the Fijians Pereira brothers gone away, you may well 
immagine the loss of face and shame to our dear Institute. Gan we not avoid ragging and 
in its place create cells that Mdll welcome the new comers and make them feel that the 
Institute is truely a HOME where the elder brothers and sisters do not take undue advantage 
of their seniority and terrorize the helpless youngsters ? It takes courage to do things in the 
right way, ARE YOU PREPARED ? 

Dr. T. Vishwas Rao, 

Prof, and Head Dairy Tech, Dept. 


^^THE MESSAGE'^ 


I was tired and my eyes were closing when the video came alive, « All systems O’kay 
captain, in a few minutes we hit the upper air, won’t you come and have a look at her ? *”.11 
was my co-pilot on the screen. ««Why not Rinovick ? I replied, "^^after all it is after fifteen 
long years/^ As I got up 1 felt a secret joy inside me. The long expedition had been a 
success, we were back. Outside I could see the green ball stretching all over the glass roof of 
the ship’s garden. The blue oceans the green lands and the masses of clouds here and there. 
Every minute the scene was growing into a bigger picture. This was our green planet, 
our home, our Earth. May it always be the same as today a prayer escaped from me and I 
found myself lost in thoughts of the past years, and the long journey into darkness when return 
seemed impossible. 

The next hour everyone was busy. The doctors were checking the low temperature 
sleepers before shutting them down. The ship mechanics were just standing at their posts look- 
ing out for last minute jobs, the stellar guides just running here and there with excitement and I 
was still lost in thoughts. What we had found out on expedition NY-21 has troubled me but 
a more difficult task was to tell it to the world* The intercoms went alive with computer 
commands we had come down on the ocean waiting to be pushed to land by one of the 
gigantic recovery stations. As planned the crew knett down for a prayer while I thanked 
them for their great success. 

What lay ahead of me was more important, I knew. Twelve hours from now the 
scientific supreme council was to hear my report-the result of expedition NY-21 ; the fifteen and 
more years of secret research. ^‘The whole place is sending us congratulations captain’* 
gi'inned a stellar guide as I entered the central enclosure for a final lookup. Even the huge 
computers seemed to be happy and for the first time they too might be excited to be back home. 

And then back on land and after rest, the shining black transporter and it’s escorts 
came to take us to the hall right on time. 

In the great assembly there were seats as far as I could see. I could also visualize the 
countless people glued around their video devices. My crew was like one man we acted as 
one here. We were given seats on the stage and a hush fell as lights were dimmed and the 
stage lights came on. The Head of the Scientific Supreme Body climbed the stage. He began 
his address ‘ We welcome the crew of the successful space venture NY-21 back. It was a long, 
difficult and dangerous voyage. They have given fifteen years of their lives for us. 

All earfihmen today feel grateful to you. ‘‘He shook our hands one by one. “Now I 
will invite captain Shiron to read his report.” I motioned towards co-pilot Sheba sitting to 
the right of me. She got up and began as the applause subsided “Friends, before the report 
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I will tel! you the secret principle behind this experiment. Between the worlds of matter and . 
anti matter there exists another reaim-neutral matter. This has a peculiar property of 
accelerating to many times the speed of light under certain conditions which are still secret-it 
also then become invisible to ordinary light. Our space-ship was constructed put of this kind of 
matter and so we did not have any difl&culty in attaining speed many times the speed of light. 

once a great pandemonium broke loose in the hall. It was a full five minutes before she 
could resume again. Her trim uniform and her hair-set obviously increased the noise even 
more. “So friendi we could go faster than light and reach places from where we could catch 
the light which had travelled five million years ago from the earth with our powerful telescopic 
devices. This was our mission. To find out what the earth looked like 5 million 4 millions 3 
millionand 2 million years ago. We had to write the Earths history. And we were successful.®^ 

I smiled approvingly and she smiled back. She had done her job well. Now I took 
her place. I began immediately. “They must be impatient/* I thought. “Friends I will tell you 
now what we have discovered. We found that five million years ago contrary to all expecta- 
tions the earth was not inhabited by lower organisms of the evolutionary ladder but civilized 
by intelligent beings like you and me. No-primitive landscape was present ; no sign at all. 
But as we moved closer and caught the light coming from the Earth four million years old we 
saw that nothing remained of the greenery. There were clouds and clouds of radio active dust 
in large quantity. At three million the radio activity decreased and at two it was intraces. So 
where was Evolution my friends ? I have the long range sign photos to prove my observations. .. 

“I Iiave my own theory to explain these observations, if you ask me I will tell you 
here.” There was again disorder and finally the Head himself got up and motioned towards 
me. 1 could not help smiling. This was news for them but the theory was even greater news, 
“The theory says that five million years ago the earth was civilized by our forefathers 
who were just as advanced as we are today. But four million years ago there was a catastrophe. 
I think it was a nuclear war on a large scale. The civilization was wiped out. The Radioactive 
dust slowly diffused out into space. The few survivors of this race slowly recovered but they 
had to travel once more over the same path of development. We are those people.*® 

“The biggest proof is that we have two fingers on each hand and two toes on each feet 
this must be due to mutation induced by the Radioactive decay.’® There was settling over 
the hall a peculiar silence. All seemed to be thinking. Sheba was still smiling when I said. 
“We arc the survivors of a race which foolishly killed itself. Let us live peacefully and let 
om fate not be the same as our forefathers* Let us be wise now for if anything happens again 
then this beautiful green, planet will become another black spot in space. This is the message 
from NY-21.®® 

This story is based on the principle that, if a spaceship travel faster than light, 186000 
mps, it can catch the light cotnming from earth, a million year ago, as propounded by Issac 
Asimob, (SPAN, 1976). 

' ' DEEPAK MADHOKE, 

Sc* Previous {Ag.) Biochemhtrjf, 






P, J. K. Singh, 
Men Joint Champion 
(Athletics) 


Rajesh Singh, 
Men Joint Champion, 
(Athletics) 


H. V. T. Murthy, (Staff) 

Best Crickter, Best Singer 
Music Competition. Best All Rounder 
Sri Lanka and Bharadwaj 


M. K. Mukherjec 
Runner-up Table Tennss 
Univ. of Allahabad 


P. A. Annama, 
Women Champion 
(Athletics) 


Sashi Kumar Mr. Muscleman 
Mr. University of Allahabad 


Christian Mills, Mohammed Ozair, 

Univ. of Allahabad (Football) Univ. of Allahabad (Football) 









G. G. S. G. Thambiah 
Univei sity of Allahabad 
Boxing (Goloms) 


U. juae 

University of Allahabad 
(Boxing) 


Feroz Sagar, 

1st in Regional Cycling 25 kms, 


Y, K. Vahal, 

University of Allahabad (Boxing) 


B. B. Patil, 

7th in All Indian Varsity 20 km. Walk. 


Francis Beeling, , 
Yachting, Represented Ceylon. 






P J K. Singh 
Bursting lungs 


Leema 

Amazon ! Watch out you males 


J. P. Pereira 
High flying bird 


Raja 

Another 5 rounds more 






man of meet ! 


J. P. Pereira^ Rajesh & Anil 
Fastest trio in campus , 


John 

Chuck that ball ! 







Football Team ‘^7B**77 


Standing L. to R. 

S. R. Nonghulo, A. Singh, J. Sawain, M. Ozair, V. G. Davidar (Gen. Gapt). K. S. 
Nongkynrih (Gapt.), Mr. L. Greenwold (Physical director), R. Singh, Y. Mahto, M. S. Nong- 

kynrih, R. S, Thani. 

Squatting L/to R. 

R. Vijayakumar, A. Frank, J. Malakar, K. Pradhan, J. Basnett, G J Mills. 


Joint Winners Ashok Pandya Tourney 
Joint Winners Inter Unit. Alld. University. 






Winning Doubles 


Foward defensive 


Play boy at' Play 


K-omove your 



LFiCHGi team 

iners of Bhardwaj Tournament and Sri Lanka Trophy 


Sitting L. to R. 

D. K. Dhar, H. V. T. Murthy, S. D. Premnath (Gapt.), Mr. L. Greenwold (Physical 
Director), V. G. Davidar (Gen. Gapt.), G. J. Mills, Mohd. Ozair. 

Standing L. to R. 

V. Kumar, M Baba, T. K. Mahapatra, R. Vijayakumar, D. Madoke, B. Qhowdury, 
K. Bishwas, P. K. Mittra. 







Atheletic Continqent 

Inter Unit, University of Allahabad 


Runner-up 


Squatting L, to R 


P. J. K. Singh, J. Sawain, J. Basnett 


Sitting L. to R, 


A. Frank, H. V. T. Murthy, Mr. L. Greenwold (Physical Director), A. S. Muthanna 
(Gapt.), V. G. Davidar (Gen. Capt.), Mr. P. Jacob, J. P. Per'eira. 


Standing L. to R, 


S. Dikshit, M. Singh. R. Singh, R. Vijayakunrar, G.J. Mills, 
N, Muuikrishnayya, 




Squatting L. to R< 


T. K. Mahapatra, A. K. Paul, G. Jude, F. Sagar, J. Basnett, R. S. Tham, 


Standing L. to R. 


P.R. Rao, V.G. Davidar, Y.K, Vahal (Capt.), Mr. L. Greenwold (Physical PireqtQr, 




Squatting L. to R. 

J. Basnett, J. Sawian. 

Sitting L. to R. , • t 

S. R. Nonghulo, R. K. Gupta, A, Erasmus (Gapt.), Mr. L. Greenwold (Physical 

Director), V. G. Davidar (Gen. Gapt.), A. S. Muthanna, K. S. Nongkynnh. 

Standing L. to R. 

M. S Nongkynrih, K. B. Muddapa, A. Frank, M-IG* Pereira, J. P. Pereira, 

R. Sababathy, 


1^2 

Hockey Team 










^flad Medicine^ 



il* 


Pulling one’s 


Hotel Bangladesh 


Tommy’s Gian 


“Tommy” College Mascot 




Jayaiam, Edward 
Hey listen ! No more hamburgers, 


Whos’ the fairest of them all ? 


Anju, Manoj, Vinita 
Ha ! Trying to sing. 







Rohit, Kushai and Abel 
Freak Out ! 



Gommissioner, Allahabad (Dist.) 
Snip, Snip, farmers fair’s opening 




Educated Beggar 
(M« Or Pereira) ■ 


Hey ! Listen to me 
, A. K;: Pa3idey, 







ALAGIN CLUB’S REPORT 

The Alagia International Glub plays an important role in the social and cultural activi- 
ties of the students and staff members of the Institute. The executive committee members of the , 
club were, install t'd on March 125 1976. ' 

Dr. T. ¥. Rao was nominated by the executive committee as staff advisor. The total 
membership of the club was 144. The countries represented were Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, 
Iran, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Malaysia, Sri Lanka. Tanzania and U. S. A. This reveals the 
international character of the club. The activities of the dub were in the nature of informal 
gatherings, socials and cultural programmes. The members were thus brought together to 
share their culture and customs of these countries, and to cement the bonds within the Alagm 
family in a stronger edifice. 

The executive committee called for submission of membership forms by August 10, 1976. 
Enrollment of members was done under the ammended constitution. New members were 
admitted on first-corne-first-serve basis, on the recommendation by a club member. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE CLUB for the year were as follows: — 

1. August 76 

To follow the ti'adition of the club, the inaugural function and 29th Indian indepen- 
dence were celeberated on the night of August 14, at the H. E. D, clothing lab. Mr. B. K. 
Goswami, the District Magistrate was the chief guest for the evening. The function comprised 
of songs, dances and skits, which the members truly enjoyed. The Master of ceremonies for 
the evening, Valentine Davidar kept the members entertained with his jokes. 

2. September 185 76 

The club organised a social and quiz competition at the New D. T, lab. The club was 
fortunate in having Ms. Rita Rudra, Professor of Political Science at E. G. G., as the Quiz 
Master. The quiz was interesting and refreshed all those present. 

3. ' November 6, 76 

After a month’s Dashera vacation, the club organised one of the healthiest 
forms of social activity, on outdoor picnic. Early morning of that day a busload of eager 
members and* guests were heading towards falls, a picturesque spot, where some heavy 
rock-climbling, fishing, swimming and even cooking was done. Due thanks are to Mr. Ram 
Lai and Mr. A. Khan for helping us., 

4' November '26^ 76 

A joint venture of a Play and a Variety entertainment by the Alagin and H. E. D. 
Clubs, was iindertaken at the Engineering hall. The play entitled ‘‘The Ugly Duckling*’ by 
A. A. Milno was of high calibre. The cast gave nothing less than their best. 

The cast of characters were—King— Valentine Davidar” 


Chancellor — S. R. Daniel. Queen — Anjini KauL 

Pi'incess Camilla — Vinita Shand, Dulcibella — E. Nagajyothi 

Prince — D. J. Lourduraj, Carlo — Edward Rajkumar. Additional attraction was 
cultural dances from various countries. The programme was a grand success. Due credit 
should be given to Ms. G G. Lomperis who directed the play, S, D. Premnath & Company 
for the superb stage. Thanks are also to the ladies who showed that physical labour need not 
only be a man’s job ! 

5 • December 20^76 

The club once again staged the annual Christmas social. Some neat work was done 
in designing a funnel out of bamboo and straw into the students centre. The club is very 
grateful to Ms. Prema Pereira, Ms. Soluchana Hemaratna for snacks and Ms. T. V. Rao for 
the Christmas cake. Due credit goes to the syndicate members who ran the whole show. 

6: January 15 ^77 

The ‘Talent Nite’ was organised with a difference at the New Dairy Technology Lab., 
by including Hobbies for the first time. The winner of the solo competition was R. S. Tham 
(The small-man with a big voice). The master of ceremonies for the evening was Ms. Shalita 
Ghitambar, who kept the programme moving. 

The executive committee is grateful to all members for their co-operation in making 
the club a lively organisation. Special thanks must be given to A. J. Sathianese, Ratna Saba- 
pathy, Prem Nath. Ram Sing, Valentine Davidar, S. R. Nonghuloh, Ms. Prema Pereira, 
and Ms. Ghinta Devi. I on behalf of the executive committee would like to especially thank 
Dr. T. V. Rao for his invaluable guidance and advice. My sincere thanks to the various 
sections of the Institute for their valuable co-operation and help rendered. 

As this report goes to the printers, the executive committee have decided to bring out 
a souvenir. The closing function with the group photograph of the members, distribution of 
souvenirs and installation of the new executive committee is expected to be held around the 
second week of March, 

My best wishes to the incoming executive committee. 

Pradeep Mittra, 
Secretary. ■ 



1 ^ 


Thee Alagpyni lloiterimatiLOMal Cliulb 

Executive Committee, 1 976-77 



Dr. T, V. Rao (Sta?T Advisor), Munikrishnayya (President), Kevi Angami (Vice- 
President). 

Standing L. to R. , 

P, K. Mittra (Secretary), R. B. Rana (Treasurer). 
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Executive Committee, 1976-77 


President 
^ice President 
Stcrelary 
Joint Secretary 
Treasurer 
Member at Lar^e 
Staff Advisar 


Miss Chinta Devi 

Miss Lily Mathur 

Miss Sheba Lyngdoh 

Miss Meera Gurung 

Miss Sulochana Hemaratue 

Miss Jyothi Malar 

Mrs. G- G, Lomperis 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 1976.’77 

The club started its activities with the Inaugural function on September 4/ with 
an after dinner party « The main item was the modern version of the great Hindu Epic/ 
^'The Ramayana.'^ A beautiful Manipuri dance added colour to it. 

All together 80 Members were enrolled which included 20 Staff wives. The girls 
studying Agiiculture also showed a keen interest in the club and its activities. 

Perhaps for the first time in history the Home Economics Club paid the 
Institutional membership fee for membership in the Home Science Association of India. 
Delegates were also sent to attend the conference held at Bangalore from November 
3 to 6. 

The most interesting function was the Variety Entertainment staged by the Home 
Economics club in co-operation with theAlagm International Club on the 27th November. 
Besides songs and dances there was a beautifully acted Play, ‘fThe Ugly Duckling” by 
A. A. Milne. 

On the 14th of January, a talk was given by Mrs. G. G. Lomperis on “Table 
manners” and one of the student members gave a demonstration on the making of 
marshmallows. 

The student members of the club went for a picnic to Tons aqueduct on February 9th 
and enjoyed. 

The activities of the club ended with the closing fiinction on February 26th with a 
dinnerparty. The new office bearers were installed. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the executive committee of the Home Economics Club I 
express my utmost gratitude and thanks to our staff advisor, Mrs. Lomperis for her keen 
interest, help and guidance which she gave us throughout the year. I also wish to 
thank all the members and non members who have helped us to make the various programmes 
a success. We wish the new executive committee all success in the forthcoming year and hope 
they get everyones co-operation as we got during this year. 

SHEBA LYNGDOH, 

Secretary. 


Aamial Report of the Agricultiire ■ Engiiieeriiig Soeiety 
^ The executive of this society, assumed office this „ year oii Dec, ; ’76.: The society 
'celebrated Engineers : day. on Dec.- i5th: with a .^tousical ' nite” ’' programme. Chief guest for the ■ 
fim was Prof. G. V. Paul who gave an interesting talk on the promotion of the Agricultural 
Engineering profession. ' ■ 

During the Farmer’s Fahv the Society held contests for hitching and trolley backing ; 
Results were. 

Implement Hitching 
Af john Sawian B. Sc. (Ag.) Ill 

Pne/ S. K. N. Singh B. Sc. ( Ag. Eng.) 11 

3rd Re,jm B. Sc. (Ag. Eng.) I 

Trolley Backing 

1. S. P. Singh B. Sc, (Ag. Eng.) IV 

P/ii J. V. Paul B. Sc. (Ag. Eng.) IV 

W. S. Basaiawmoit Inter (Ag.) II 

The society also put up a stall dming the Farmers Fair to earn some additional 

income. 

On Jan. 29, and Feb. 19, General knowledge and Implement tritching contests respec 
tively, wei'e held : Results were 

General Knowledge 
A. N. Sharma B. Sc. (Ag. Eng.) IV 
Bhaskar Mukherjee B. Sc. (Ag.) II 
^riR. K. Sinha B. Sc. (Ag.) II 

Implement Hitching 

B. Sc. (Ag. Eng.) II 

^ B. Sc. (Ag. Eng.) I 

An educational trip was organised around the factories of Naini on Feb. 20th. 

Very shortly the society is bringing out the annual issue of ^^the Agricultural Engineer’’^. 
It will also be awarding an award of Best Agricultural Engineer. 

We wish to express our thanks to Prof. S. J. Singh, our patron, to Prof. S. P. Agarwal, 
our staff Advisor and all members of the Society who have helped in many ways. 

We wish our incoming executive all the best in the next academic session. 

, . B. S. SINGH i/f ' ' 

Secretary cum Treasurer 
Agricultural Eng. Society. 



Prof. N. N. Sirothia (Staff Editor), B. S. Singh (Secretary cum treasurer), Prof, S« P, 
Agarwal (Staff Advisor), R. B. Singh (President), Prof. S. J. Singh (Patron), A, Agar- 
wai (Vice-President), Prof. S. W« Dwyer (Staff Buis ness Manager). 

St-AndingL..to R,: 


N. Kumar (Buisness Manager), R. Mehtani (Glass Rep.), Mahek Singh (Gia^ 
Rep.), Sosa John (Lady Rep.), A. Kumar (Glass Rep.), U. S. Sahi (Editor), T. K. 
Mahapatra (Glass Rep.) !• M. Arora (Glass Rep.). 




Student Christian Fellnwship 


M. G, Pereira (President), Mis, T. Ghitambar (Staff Advisor), J. Mary 


I Standing L. to R. 


V. G. Davidar (Student Advisor), S. R, 
(Secretary), 


Nonghulo (Treasurer), M. B. Victor 




S. a F. ANNUAL REPORT 


Inaugural — The S. C. F# went off with a grand start by the inaugural cnni instalation 
ceremony which was on , 9tli Aug. 1976. Dr. Gliitambar who - was present presided' ■ ovet the 
installation. ' The weekly Tuesday meeting which was the tradition of the S'GM was changed ; 
into the fortnightly Tuesday meeting by the SGF, 

^^Jesm is Relevant Todaf^ was a musical organised by the SGF on 7th Sept, 1976, 
There were 14 different Gospel songs presented in 5 different languages (Malayalam^ Tamil, 
hlizo, Hindi and English). 

Christmas Play — On 19th (Sunday) Dec, 1976 SGF came out with a Ghristmas Play 
which was directed by Johnny Ghitambar, There was a cast of 1 7, each having a different 
role. Practicing for the play was quite a sweat. 

The Choir — ^The credit goes to Johnny who handpicked certain boys and girls and for- 
med the choir. He was successful in brushing up each boy and girl till he or she was able 
to strike the right note and together the choir presented the chosen carols on 15th December, 
1976. ■■ 

Carol Singing---On night Dccemhcv 1976 certain selected members of the SGF 
(though many unselected joined us later) visited the different staff houses singing carols (or 
something that sounded like carols). 

Morning Devotion--Gommtnctd as soon as the SGF was started. Raja Jayanth did a 
good job of arranging for different students and staff to lead each morning. Devotions are 
still going on and if you have anything specific to pray for do let us know. 

Social Work’ 

Somewhere in October 1976, Mrs. Makino invited some students to her place and put 
forward a fierce idea about starting a village Library (a system of reading and telling simple 
stories to the village kids, and lending out books to the older children). The idea looked 
impossible and much money was involved. But looking at it to day — it was more than a 
success. Thank the Lord. We have the ‘Tamily Library” going on in two villages. The 
SGF likes to take this opportunity to thank Mr. & Mrs. Makino. The Family Library will 
still continue next academic session. So those of you who are interested in doing something 
for the poor children please contact Mrs. Makino. 

The SCF Gospel Books 

The SGF Book Section started off with only 25 books. Now we are proud to say we 
have more than 100 books. Most of the books were donated to the SGF and others were bought 
with money donated by students and staff. 

The Chapel Library : 

This is one of the last schemes we put into effect. Books are displayed every Sunday 
after the Evening Service. These books are loaned out to anyone who wishes to borrow 
them. (7 days time limit). 

The Closing Function has been planned for Bth Feb. 1977t 
Student Ghristian Fellowship. 
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ANMUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIETY OF HORTICULTURE 

The society consisting of 152 members started its activities by holding a General 
Knowledge Competition in Horticnltural subjects on iStli Nov. 1976, Another General 
Knowledge competition was held on 18th Dec. 1976 A Bougainvillia show, displaying about 
forty different varieties was organised. Charts and different uses of Bougainviliias and varieties 
suited for various purposes were also displayed. 

A grafting and budding competition which was open to ail students of the institute 
was held on 1 8th Feb. ’77. 

A lawn and tfcitchen garden competition for the campus resident, was organised on 
18th Feb. ’77. 

The Annual flower and vegetable show was organised on 19th Feb.. 1977. Prizes 
were awarded in various classes five new Running Shields were instituted for Roses and 
Annuals etc* 

The society had an ambitious programme for the year, but due to scarcity of funds 
certain ideas had to be shelved. Hawever arrangements are being made for screening of a 
few films of Horticultural interest. 

In conclusion I wish to express my sincere thanks to Dr. G. Shanker, Patron, and Mr. 
P. Joshua, staff advisor, for their valuable advice ^and help at every step. I am also thankful 
to Mr. J. P. Singh, Mr. D. B. Singh and the subordinate staff of the Deptt. of Horticulture for 
their co-operation and help. I am grateful to the members of the executive committee and 
all those individuals who helped us from time to time in various ways. M. Sc. Horticulture 
previous and final students who inspite, of thdr busy schedule were always very co-operative 
and helpful in all the activities of the society deserve special thanks. 

I, wish to express our sincere thank to all those who generously donated for the pur- 
chase of prizes for the flower show, 

Sajid Hashmi, 
President, 

Society of Horticulture* 




Society of Horticulture 


L. to R. 

Sitting : Miss Hemalatha (Lady Representative), Miss Vinita Shand (Lady Representa- 
tive), S Hashmi (President), Dr. G. Shanker (Patron), Mr. P. Joshua (Staff Advisor), K. M. 
Acharya (Secretary), M. S. Yesudian (Vice-Pres), Miss Anie Gherian (Member-at-large). 

Standing : K. Satpathy (Member-at-large) W. Khan (Member-at-laige) Feroze Sagar 
Business Manager, G. M. Verma (Member-at-large), N. A. Singh (Member-at-large), Md. J. 
Iqbal Treasurer, 



CAPTAINS 



tiliiliiiili 


Sitting L. to R, 


^ Y. K. Vahal (Boxing), [A. S. Muthanna (Attethics), L. Greenwold 
V. G. Davidar (Gen. Gapt.) S, D. Premnath (Cricket). 

Standing L. to R, 


(Physical Director), 


(Gymnastjc), A. Erasmus (Hockey), J. Malakar (Swinning), Y. Mahto 


general CAPTAIN’S REPORT 


This year in the field of sports and games we made great advances. We achieved great 
standards in college which were not done before in the history of the Institute. 

Swimming 

We started the year with swimming and we were Runners-up in the Inter Unit swimming 
meet. Francies Beeling shone in the meet. He stood first in 100 m. 200 m. freestyle. Julian 

Malaka was the college Captain and he to won honors for the Institute. 

We also entered a team for the Inter Unit Water-polo but lost in the Semi final. 

Yatching 

Francis Beeling represented Ceylon in Yatching competition between India and Ceylon 
at Hyderabad Ceylon won in this tournament. 

Football 

Our college team was one of the best teams in Allahabad. We were joint winners in 
the Inter Unit Jamuna Christian College. Outstanding players for the team were Ram Singh 
who we can say was the backbone of the team. P. J. K. Singh, M. S. Nonkynrigh, K. S. 

Nongkynrigh and K. K. Pradan were other great players. Red House won the Inter’ house 
football. 

Atheleties 

The Captain was A. S. Muthanna and he in fact raised the standard of sports in the 
Institute. A new score board was installed. Thanks to our boys who made the board A 
massive shield was donated by Mrs. Pawar for the March past in the Annual Sports and so we 
had a colourful opening ceremony. We were Runners up at the Inter Unit Atheleties. We were 
not able to send a full team for the Christian College pentangular meet in E.C.C. but even then 
our sprinters showed their class by winning the Relay and Rajesh Singh and Anil Frank stood 
first and second in the 100 m. dash. In the Interhouse meet Rajesh Singlh and P. J. K. Singh 
shared the Individual Championship Honour in the mens section and Annama P. A. was the 
Individual Champion in the Girls section. Patel was the lone representative for Allahabad 
University in the All India Varsity meet. He competed in the 20 Km. walk and came Vllth in 
this event. Blue House won the Inter house meet by a massive margin. We had a new route 
for the cross-country. This year, Raja Jayannath was the winner. J. P. Periera was selected for 

Allahabad District Team Badminton. We also sent a team for the District. 

BADMINTON 

Joe Fernandez was the college Captain and he organised the opens this year. Mohan 
Thomas was the Mens Singles winner and Girls winner was Mcnoeka Edwards. Blue House was 

^lie Inter House winners. We were runners up in the pentangular meet. 
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Temiis : ^ 

L M« Arora was the Captain and he also organised the opens. V. M. Arjun was the 
winner* We entered the Inter tJnit tournament but withdrew our team. Blue House was again 
the winners here., ■ ^ 

Kabbadi’ 

We entered the Inter-unit but lost in the first round. Red House were the winners 
in this game. The Captain this year was Y. M. Mahto. 

Volleyball 

K. S. Babu was the Captain and we could not enter the Inter Unit because it was 
held during the holidays. Pink House were the winners in this game. 

Cycliog 

Feroz Sagar won the 25 km. Cycling in the Allahabad District Road Cycling com- 
petition. 

Cricket 

We were the winners of both the Sri Lanka trophy and Bhardwaj trophy. Captain 
was S. D. Premnath. On and again Mr. H. V. T. Murthy shone in all the matches. 

Hockey ; 

We reached the Semi-final stage in the Inter Unit. We were able to hold the Alagin 
family hockey tournament this year. Intermediate’s were the winners. Blue house were the 
winners in the Inter House touimament. A. I. Erasmus was the Captain. 

Basketball ^ 

We were not able to hold the Hayes tournament this year. We entered the E. G. G. 
invitation tournament and yellow house were the winners in the house tournament. G. V. 
Mills was Captain. ■ ' 

M. Muierjee the Captain was the Runner-up in the Inter Unit open singles. Inter 
House tournaments are not yet completed. 

■ Boxiag 

Vahal was the Captain and he and G. Jude were included in the Allahabad University 
team for the Inter University nationals at Haryana. We were the Runners up in the Allahabad 
Inter Unit. Inter House Tournament were not held. ' 

Weightlifting 

The great day came when Sashi Kumar became Mr. Inter Allahabad University. He 
also won the title of Mr. Muscle man and he came 1st in the Bantam weightlifting competition. 
He also represented Allahabad University in the All India. Inter University weightlifting 
in Bareilly. G. M. Verma was the Gym Captain. 

^ Pyetpifi we had a ^eat year on the field, and may this be carried on. 

V ■ general 





Left to Right 

^ Sittmg T. Zachariah, Dr. M. L. Varshney. Prof. I. N. Mathur, Prof. O. P. Agarwala, 

Prof. A. G. Broadway, Mr. D. B. Singh, Y. K. Vahal. 

Standing 1st Row J. P. N. Pandey, M. P. Mathur, P. Chandra, G.S. Muimikrishnayya 
Alex Thomas, K. N. Mathur, I. C. Sharma, S. K. Basu. 

_ Standmg 2nd Row :-D. Mitra, D. Namhata, Alex P. John, Rakesh, V. K. Varshney, 




N S- S. 

Planting Trees 



Exeentives Committee, 1976-77 


Sitting L. to R. 

V. K. Vasany (Member at Large), R. P. P. Niraia {Treasurer), G. V. Rao (Treasurer), 
Prof. J. Prasad (StaiT Advisor), A. K. Garg (President) Y. Kumar (Vice-President), V. K* 
Gupta, (Member at Large). 
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^r^q-faRT ¥rf^ # q:#r TOq an «ft i” ?fk amrr itt ?T|T?ffrT ^ wfaRT qft qift % f%ft 

aTTfft eR^q-f t ^ ’Tf I ?Tf cT7?!n' STTOfT sft I 

TOir qrq-ft to % tt^i^ ?r arift qrg;! qfR' to i ^rrwr arrft •^creft t ?rrt ^fs^rr^l qft 

|q TOTO ??FertT ^ ft Tp' ^Rft 1 pt TO qf^ft qfqft n anft fTOftV |:?i ?nft srto q'^l’> ftfro simr 

ft TOqn- ?rfiTTO^ f?i qrq; ftpiTT I 

fTOftF ft fteTT 1 1 qft =q'l5T ft ?fft ^ TOT | ?ftT qf?TTfT fW ftft % arfftft 

^ 5ftft qft qpiRft ft ?r»Tsf itcTT I— TO WRftft ft »ttto TOft]r q'lTerfftqr er?fttT qft 
ftr^ I ?ftT ?T|F ?TO qft R|J5T TOfefr I » 

srim qft srfftTOT f ® sftT ftV— ^ aftift to qf^ ^ srif p l^rff qft ftqr fqi^rTOft ^ftr ^ 
TO ft qR ?T% I fTOf # ?iteft ft qiTft ?rtf fr srrft ft i TOtrofT qft ^ito ft artrot^ aft ansTT i ftf^q 
fro ft arfw^TRF qrr ftfT qqqft ft q^ft ^ fTsw TO I 

?Trf%T ftRTO % ?nft feqaft TOeft | ? TORft TOlft TOT ftt p TO ifteTT | I 
fiST aft ^TOft 3TT?g[fTO TOT ^T^Tt ftTTOTT affelft ft afTOft q^lf T|V I "pq qft ^ITOT fT 
TOfft ^ ftk 1 1 ark STOT ft arqft ^jart rto ^ Pet ft 1% fror i arqftV ^rftffTnqT qft sttot ^>ft 
TO ft Hsrtft |q anft t^ — ‘'?t anft ^ ^ qf^ft q?r ftftrft fttqrar qftq 1 1” 

'‘arrsrr" fTOfft q|Tq 1 1 qj^q 5ftV qr srrFarer ft to qft Mt to qft eRq> qq TOierrti 
ft qftfl- TOkft flqV 1 1 ftfeq qT fTOrq fen wiq ftt ft q|iqqr tot ^ 1 1 

Tirft % qq m\i ft fwTqrT fft:TOiftV ntro arq-?: fei^r qft aftq ft ffefqfer fT arm nr qft 
TO qiaqqtfTOft qr qqq qr|f ! ! 

ftftrq qm ft! TOft TOft" "TOn” qft aqnr ft '{ftft qqft! ftfer qft nTqr ftlqrqqq q?ft! to t|! 
q! I q TOft qqqft ftf^n to ^fftw ftkrq qftq to i arft! k aft qff nq? qpft ft i 'to^ anrofrqT 
ftrori q^t aft i "anro arnr |, anroTOrr qnft fero qff fkft” ! ! ! 
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girqr ^ ft mq? siw 
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Fall in love with Dial Tele. 3479 



5, vivekanand marg, 

ALLD-211003 

THE GREATEST STORE HOUSE OF 
Q,UALITY BOOKS 


We welcome you for a brighter tomorrow 



LATEST ATTRACTION OF THE TOWN 
FOR ARABIAN AND INDIAN DISHES 
PLEASE DROP IN AT 


ilBlIJI 

CIVIL LINES, ALLAHABAD. 



e:z/^&mam£r£.% 


SPECIALITIES I COLD COFFEE, AMERICAN DRINKS, 
BIRIANI, CHICKEN BUTTER FRIED, 
KABABS, CHOLE BHATURE 


FOR: 


STUDIO CINELITE 

5-A, SARDAR PATEL MARG, 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


f%om : 




CIVIL LINES, ALLAHABAD 


Phone ; 4819 


^Ei.i CO injitimEnti j-iom 


Phone ; 3434 


FLASH LITE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS & ARTISTS 
5, ALBERT, ROAD, (CIVIL LINES), ALLAHABAD-1 



33, MAHATMA GANDHI MARG 

FOR BOOKS— EDUCATION, FICTION, HOMELIFE, PSTCHOLOGT, 
GREETING CARES & IDEAL GREETING BOOKLETS 

ALL OCCASIONS 

§£it j'toin : 

TONY JEWELS 

30.A, M. G MARG 
CIVIL LINES, ALLAHABAD 



CJIie i%UE ^XLnUrEZiiiy oj- tlzsiE 
U a (2o[t£eiLon oj Soo^a 


raiVEBS/lL BOOK COMPANY 

CIVIL LINES, ALLAHABAD 
FOR BOOKS OF ALL KINDS & STATIONARIES 


COME ONE COME ALL COM! TO 



GENERAL MERCHANT & PROVISIONS 
REWA ROAD, NAINI, ALLAHABAD— 211007 


Q/i5,Lt ijou% 

INSTITUTE (CANTEEN 

For a variety of snacks, hot tea & superb coffee 
Young folk looking for 
Splendid marriage parties 

CONTACT : 

Mr. EDWIN CUTTING 
We cater meals too. 


Phone 7380/16 
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